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{President) : There is an omission in the print for which 
no one is responsible. The two sheets put in by the 
Commission, which appear on Pages 268 and 269 have 
not been given exhibit numbers. It is easier for posterity 
if they have numbers. I think they had better be known 
as BTC 710 and BTC 711. 

Had Mr. Lambert concluded his cross-examination? 



{Mr. Harold Willis ) : He had concluded his cross- 
examination. 

{President ) : I thought we had finished the operating 
practicability point. Do you want to re-examine any 
further? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I have not re-examined at 
all yet. Sir. 

{President) : I am sorry. 



Mr. Harold George Robinson Lambert, recalled. 
Further re-examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. 



3808. May I deal with one topic and one topic only 
with you, Mr. Lambert, in re-examination? As we know, 
your experience has been longer, wider and more recent 
in the provinces than in London? — Yes. 

3809. I want you to tell me this. Are fares rising 
at each fare stage fairly common in the provincial urban 
areas? — ^Yes. 

3810. Never mind by how much, but rising at each 
fare stage of approximately half-mile fare stages? — It 
varies such a lot throughout the country, whether it is 
a municipality or private company. Private companies of 
course are governed more by the location of the local 
hostelry than street corners. 

3811. There may be come unevenness in the apportion- 
ment. This is only to get some relationship to what are 
called “ London conditions ”. We have been told of the 
average speeds in London, and I think you did say 
something about average speeds elsewhere when you 
were iri the witness box before. Let us take the Man- 
chester situation, of which, I think, you know more 
than anything else. — ^Yes, recently. 



3812. Pinning this down to something definite, what are 
the distances? — Half a mile, 0-53 to be exact, according 
to their figures. 

3813. Do the fares rise at each fare stage in that 
system? — ^Yes. 

3814. Do you know how the average speeds of move- 
ment compare with the London figures given by Mr. 
Valentine? — ^No, I could not compare them, but I would 
think in the City they are roughly the same. 

3815. And in the peak periods? I suppose Manchester 
has its peak rush-hour periods? — ^It is extremely difficult 
indeed in Manchester. 

3816. Are the number of standing passengers carried 
in those buses the same as in London, or more? — No. 
We were allowed, when I was there, to carry eight standing 
passengers. 

3817. I think it is only five in London at the moment, 
and has been for some time. — ^I believe that is so, yes. 
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3818. So far as your experience goes, have those facts 3819. Or so far as you are aware, has any suggestion 
led to any disastrous difficulties in the way of collection arisen from the circumstance that the single-stage fare 
of fares? — ^No. in the Manchester area is not practicable? — ^Not in the 

least. 

{The witness withdrew.) 

(President): Mr. Willis, I want to ask Mr. Valentine day if I had thought more about it) with regard to 
two or three questions (which I might have asked yester- his operating evidence. 



Mr. Alexander Bruce Balmain Valentine, recalled. 



3820. (President) : What is the present passenger 

capacity of the standard type bus? — 56, seated. 

3821. And I think we were told last time that a larger 
bus is projected, or possibly under construction, it is not? 

■ — ^Yes, the prototypes are under construction now for 
the probable replacement of the trolley bus. 

3822. For how many passengers is that to be? — ^It is 
expected it will have 64 seats. 

3823. You gave us a figure yesterday, or your assistant 
did, of 41 million trips a year, in connection with that 
estimate of a loss of £342,000 for the failure to collect 
a minimum fare per trip. It was 41 million, was it not? 
— lit is not a figure I had at my finger-tiips. I understand 
that it is right, arithmetically. Sir. 

3824. Is that for Central Road Services or for Central 
Road Services and country buses? The transcript looks 
as if it is for Central Road Services. — Central Road 
Services, yes. 

3825. I will Jell you what puzzles me about that, Mr. 
Valentine. If you look at your table BTC 803, the top 
half of which gives the total receipts for Central Road 
Services ordinary fares, the receipts in the year are £37m. 
odd — ^the total of Column (4). Is that not so? — Yes, Sir. 

3826. Then that looks as though a trip only brings in 
about 18s. Od., does it not, if there are 41 million of them? 
Arithmetically, you have 41 million trips and only get 
£37m., so it looks about only 18s. Od. a trip. — ^It does. Sir, 
on that figure, yes. It is rather less than I would have 
expected. 

3827. Unless in that 41 million trips there are some 
exceedingly short ones, and quite a large number of them. 
— ^Of course, there is a very large number of short work- 
ings even on relatively long routes. I gave a figure yester- 
day which was handed to me, and I believe it to be 
correct, that the average length of central bus routes on 
Central Road Services’ routes — I think it was central bus 
routes — was 10-45 miles. 



(President) : What are we going to do now? Are you 
going to address us on the financial aspect proper, Mr. 
Willis„or are you going to call a witness? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I propose to call Mr. Valentine 
on that. I think it will merely duplicate the matter if I 
go through the table documents in advance and then go 
through them again with the witness, so I will call Mr. 
Valentine straight away. Sir, on the financial implications 
involved in the 3d. proposal. 

(President) : Mr. Willis, we have not yet, have we, a 
financial table showing the results of the modifications you 
have been good enough to suggest? 



3828. That is what I had in mind. — ^The average length 
of a trip would be considerably less than that because of 
the number of short workings there are on many routes. 
I do not know what the avarege length of a trip is offhand. 

3829. But there is something odd about this figure, is 
there not, of only 18s. Od. receipts per trip? — Of course 
there is the early morning to add in, which would make 
something additional, would it not? 

3830. Yes. — That brings in another £6m. off Column 
(4). 

3831. That would bring it to about 21s. Od. a trip. — 
Yes. 

3832. Now look at the number of tickets issued in the 
second half of that page. You see just under 3,000 
million? — ^Yes. 

3833. That would mean only 75 tickets a trip, would it 
not, at the most? 41 million trips : under 75 tickets a trip? 
—Yes. 

3834. You see if there are only 75 tickets to be sold 
per trip the strain on a conductor is rather less than one 
would otherwise have supposed, is it not? — The 21s. Od. 
a trip and the 75 tickets a trip seem to be about right in 
relation to the average fare. 

3835. It is a very small number of tickets per trip, is 
it not? — ^It is difficult for me to say, because I do not 
know what the average length of a trip is. Sir, I should 
have to look into that before I could really answer. It 
certainly sounds small to me at the moment, but without 
knowing what the average length of a trip is I would 
not like to say offhand. 

3836. Perhaps you might look into that. — ^May I look 
into the points you have raised before I hazard a guess 
abopt them? 

3837. If the average trip were half an hour, 75 tickets 
to be issued in half an hour would not be a great number, 
would it? — ^No. 

withdrew.) 

% 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : No, Sir, you have not. What you 
have on the modifications we suggest is that which is 
attached to our original Memorandum. 

(President) : We have the fares, but not, so to speak, the 
discounts and all the rest of it. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That document can certainly be 
readily prepared if the Tribunal desire to have it. 

(President): You have given us the total result; there 
is not a great deal of difficulty involved in working it 
out ; I think it would be a good thing to have it worked 
out. Ignore the Tribunal’s 3d. proposal, and just take 
your modifications. 



Mr. Alexander Bruce Balmain Valentine, recalled. 
Further examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



3838. We are dealing now, Mr. Valentine, through you, 
with the financial results of adopting the three-stage fare 
of 3d. and its consequentials. For the purpose of giving 
to the Tribunal the effect of doing that from the financial 
point of view, you have prepared two documents which 
have been given numbers BTC 710 and BTC 711? — Yes. 

3839. The first of these is an estimate in connection 
with the ordinary fares, and the second document is one 
in connection with the early morning fares? — ^Yes. 

3840. If we can just look first of all, Mr. Valentine, at 
the first document, we see in the 3rd column the proposal 
which you have assumed for the purpose of calculating 
the financial results?— Yes. That includes the 3d. fare 



for 1 ] miles or three stages, and the consequentials of 
that fare which were described in the evidence I gave 
yesterday. 

3841. The necessary consequentials to avoid the fare 
anomalies? — Yes, involving, compared with the scale pro- 
posed in the Draft Scheme, the addition of a 5d. fare for 
2 2 miles or five stages, a lOd. fare for 5-5- miles or eleven 
stages, and a Is. Od. fare for 64 miles or thirteen stages. 

3842. Of course, you have had to make certain 
assumptions and certain estimates for the purpose of 
these figures. May I first of all ask you to look at 
Column 4. At the bottom of Column 4 you have a 
total, have you not — taking the second half of the table 
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first, the road services, because they arfc the more 
important of the two — of £41 million in the £3,195, which 
is the “ Z ” year estimate at existing charges, apportioned 
over the proposed different stages? — Yes. 

3843. The total figure is one which is derived frorii the 
tables you put in in the earlier part of these Proceedings? 

[President) : BTC 803, the one at which we have been 
looking this morning? 

3844. [Mr. Harold Willis) : BTC 803. So we start off, 
Mr. Valentine, with the same total? — ^Yes. 

3845. Then for the purposes of the calculation you have 
to divide that total into these particular sections? — Yes. 
Instead of showing that total by pairs of stages we have 
to break it down for the purposes of this calculation so 
as to provide a figure on the “ Z ” year revenue at existing 
charges, separately for H miles and 2 miles, separately 
for H miles and 3 miles, and so on. That has been done 
throughout the table. 

3846. And we observe, Mr. Valentine, that you have 
in Column 4 divided the total for the pairs of stages by 
2?— Yes. 

3847. Will you explain to the Tribunal, Mr. Valentine, 
the reasons why you have considered that to be an appro- 
priate way of dividing the traffic receipts? — ^Yes. There 
has not been any complete statistical information available 
on this subject since before the war, but a fairly extensive 
series of sample tests was taken on Central Road Services 
late in 1953 and early in 1954, which indicated broadly 
that after the first mile the volume of traffic travelling an 
odd or even number of stages for a given fare value was 
roughly equal. 

The pre-war, and rather more comprehensive analysis, 
showed quite a close division of the traffic between the 
odd and even stages, except of course for the first mile, 
where, as one would expect, the one-stage traffic, was 
considerably less than the two-stage traffic. 

3848. There are here two really different factors which 
operate, are there not? There is the factor that in general, 
as you consider the habits of the travelling public, fewer 
people tend to travel the longer distances? — ^Yes. The 
natural demand, if I may put it that way, for passenger 
transport in London rises rapidly to a peak in the 
distances between half a mile and a mile, and then 
gradually declines as the distance increases. But instead 
of the pattern of traffic when analysed by stages of half- 
miles showing a smooth downward curve through three 
stages, four stages, five stages, six stages and so on, as 
might well be expected, there is a tendency for the even 
stage traffic at, say, 4, 6 and 8 stages, to be rather higher 
than the natural curve would he expected to be, and for 
the odd stage traffic at, say, 3, 5 and 7 stages, to be 
rather lower, because the better value for the fare is given 
to the passenger who is making virtually the full ride 
to which his ticket entitles himi 

The pre-war test on this matter (which showed a very 
close correspondence to a fifty-fifty division of traffic at 
each fare value between the odd and even stages, above 
the mile) was the only analysis of that sort that we have 
had to rely upon until, as I say, quite recently a much 
smaller test — but taken over a wider variety of routes 
so as to represent a fare cross-section of our traffic — 
showed broadly s.peaking similar results. The sample was 
not large enough to place great confidence in the result 
for close laccuracy, but it confirmed the general pre-war 
picture, and in fact showed somewhat higher proportions 
at the odd number of stages than at the even number 
of stages in the case of the three-stage traffic compared with 
the four-stage, and of the seven-stage traffic compared with 
the eight-stage. 

3849. Have you the figures for the three and four- 
stage? — ^Yes. The result of this sample test taken last 
winter was to show that, of the passengers observed 
travelling either three or four stages, 59 .per cent, travelled 
three stages and 40 per cent, travelled four stages, which 
is a good deal heavier in the three-stage traffic than the 
four-stage traffic ; but at five and .six stages 49 per cent, 
of the passengers were obs.erved travelling five stages and 
5 1 .per cent, six stages. 

3850. You gave, Mr. Valentine, figures of 59 per cent, 
and 40 per cent. Those do not quite add up to 100 per 
cent. — I have them to one place of decimals, perhaps I 
should give them in that form, though I do not want to 
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suggest in giving them to one place of decimals that we 
can claim accuracy of that order for them. 

The actual arithmetic of all the observiations showed at 
three stages 59'2 and at four stages 40’ 8 of the passengers 
travelling either three stages or four. The distribution 
as between five and six stages was 49’6 and 50-4, and the 
distribution as between seven and eight stages was 60'9 
and 39T. 

Having those figures as a result of up-to-date observa- 
tions, we might, I think, have used a slightly different 
distribution on this exhibit and put the odd-.stage traffic, 
particularly at three stages and at seven stages, rather 
higher than the even-stage traffic. But the whole matter 
is a little speculative. The sample is not sufficiently large 
to put a very exact interpretation on its result and, having 
the pre-war figures of fifty-fifty approximately to guide 
u.s, and these not being exactly fifty-fifty, we thought it 
would be a little unsafe and a little unfair to adopt any 
different figures from the fifty-fifty division for the purpose 
of this exhibit. The effect of using the actual fiigures 
revealed by this recent series of .observation tests would 
of course be to decrease the total yield from a scale of 
this kind, because it would .throw more of the traffic 
into the odd stages where fares are either .to be reduced 
at three stages or retained unaltered at five stages, for 
example, in this scale, and it would have thrown less 
traffic into the particular distances which are to be 
increased. 

.So we did not take advantage of that partial evidence 
that the fifty-fifty basis tends to understate the odd- 
stage travel. We thought it best to adhere to our past 
practice which was based on the pre-war test and was 
at .any rate not invalidated by .any further information, 
We have rather confirmed it by this last test and stuck 
to the fifty-fifty basis. 

3851. So much for the basis of the apportionment. 
Now, I .think, Mr. Valentine, it will be convenient if we 
go through Columns 5 and 6 to give you an opportunity 
of making your comments as .to the discounted yield. 
The gross yield .of course is m.athematical? — ^Yes, the gross 
yield is sim.ply a recalculation of -Column 4 at the revised 
fare value shown in Column 3. The discounted yield is 
the result of applying discounts which are described in 
the remarks column. Column 7. 

In general I can say that the status of the discount 
assumed for the purposes of these calculations is similar 
to those used in the past. They do not profess to be 
(any more than the discounts used in past exhibits at this 
and other Inquiries) at all precise forecasts of what exactly 
will ha.ppen to the traffic at each particular fare value. 
As you see, they are all assumptions of either loss of 
traffic or drop-back of traffic in round figures, 5 per cent., 
2 .per cent., 7+ per cent. There are no greater refinements 
in it than that. 

Moreover, as in the past, even where it is clear that 
some drop-back may occur and some loss, where the drop- 
back is likely to predominate substantially we have ex- 
pressed the discounts solely in terms of the drop-back. 
That does not mean, and is not intended to mean, any 
more than it has in previous exhibits, that there will not 
be any loss. But these are the sort of assumptions that 
appear to be reasonably realistic, and as far as we can 
guess, by and large over -the whole table, will give a 
fairly accurate forecast of the total discount. But I 
would not claim any more for them, and never have done, 
as you know, than forecasts with a sure foundation at each 
individual fare value. They are also, as far as we can 
make them reasonably consistent with past assumptions, 
although difficulty arises in even testing that statement. 
We have not hitherto had to look separately at the three 
and four-stage traffic or at the five and six-stage traffic, 
and the assumptions used in similar tables relating to 
different scales at this and previous Inquiries do not show 
exactly comiparable circumstances. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to apply some comparisons 
as broad analogies, and we did that in compiling this 
Table, and also satisfied ourselves that the discounts on 
this Table itself are reasonably related to each other. 

I do not know whether there is any merit in going 
through, each of those discounts in detail and saying all 
that could be said about them ; but I think perhaps, as 
the importance of this document is to build up to an 
estimated total yield of a scheme based on this scale of 
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charges, the important point is to be sure that it is not 
possible to vary any of these assumed discounts within 
reasonable limits to arrive at a significantly different total 
yield. I think it can safely be said in relation to most of 
these yields at individual fares that even substantial varia- 
tions in the percentage losses of traffic assumed, or the 
percentage drop-back assumed, could not have the effect 
of altering the overall yield of the Scheme by, at the very 
most, more than £100,000 or £200,000. It is because 
of that that I wonder whether it is necessary to go through 
each of them in detail, but what I would suggest. Sir. 
is that I might just make a comment on the two most 
important lines on this Table from the point of view of 
their effect on yield, namely the assuniiptions made in rela- 
tion to the road services revenue at £lym. and £2m. — ■ 
that is at the three and four stages. 

There we are dealing, of course, with fairly large figures 
and it might be thought that some alternative assumption 
as to discount or increased traffic in the case of the three- 
stage travel 

3852. (President) : Before you do that, if you are 
going to the road services, what I call the minus yield 
on the mile distance, two stages of £171,671, that is be- 
cause you are assuming that, is it 5 per cent, of the exist- 
ing passengers, will transfer to the higher fare? — ^No, 
Sir. 

3853. It is not? — iNo, Sir. There will be an addition to 
the existing ffiree-stage traffic of 5 per cent, representing 
a transfer from traffic travelling now within the first two 
stages. 

3854. The minimum, that is what I really meant. You 
are assuming some people who now travel at the two- 
stage, finding before them a fare of 3d. will travel longer 
and pay 3d.? — Yes, Sir. We thought we ought to make 
an assumption of that kind. There might be argument 
about the figure to be used, because when the 3d. fare 
was increased to 34d., we did then allow in our own 
estimates for a drop-back of three and four-stage traffic 
to the 2d. fare. That appeared on Exhibit BTC 510 C. 
That was for the proceedings leading up to the 1953 
scheme. 

On BTC 510 C we allowed for a drop-back of the then 
3d. traffic, taking that as the three and four-stage traffic 
together. What we have done here is to assume that 
if the 3yd. fare reverts to 3d., the reverse process will 
occur and the passengers really desiring to make the 
three-stage ride will be willing to pay the fare for that 
ridis and will give up the practice of riding less than the 
distance they really require to travel. But it could be argued 
that we ought to assume rather more than a 5 per cent, 
increase in traffic because what we allowed for in Exhibit 
BTC 510 C was a 5 per cent, drop-back of the whole of 
the 3d. traffic, and if that drop-back was regarded as 
evenly spread over the three and four-stage traffic, then 
this assumption would be the reverse process. But if the 
drop-back was assumed to he wholly in the three-stage 
traffic, to go to the opposite extreme, then it would have 
represented a 10 per cent, drop-back of the three-stage 
traffic, that is, of that half of the original 3d. fare traffic. 

The appropriate assumption on that approach to use 
in this Exhibit, it might be said, would be to allow for 
a 10 per cent, increase in the volume of the three-stage 
traffic, the fare for which is to revert from 3yd. to 3d. 
on this Table. That I think would be an extreme figure, 
because in BTC 510 C, in expressing the discount as a 
5 per cent, drop-back with no reference at all to loss of 
traffic, it was clearly an over-simplification of what in 
fact was likely to happen, expressed for convenience in 
the form of the predominating way in which the traffic 
would be affected. B’ut it was not intended to imnly that 
there would be only a drop-Jback and no loss or that the 
whole of the drop-back would occur in the three-stage 
traffic. But even if, in this new Table, we were to have 
adopted a 10 per cent, increase in the traffic at the three- 
stage distance, transferring from the mile, it would only 
affect the total result on this Table by increasing the yield 
to the extent of .£86,000. It would, as you appreciate 
reduce the figure of £600,849 in Column 6 quite consider- 
ably, but It would also increase the loss of £171,671 shown 
against the one-mile fare, and the net effect would be, as 
I say, to increase the yield from the scheme as a whole 
by £86,000. 

That would be taking an extreme variation of the 
assumption actually shown on the Table, and it shows that 



even if that is done it does not make any major difference 
to the order of magnitude of the total result. Similarly, 
in the next line. Sir, shown against the two-mile fare, where 
the 3yd. is proposed to go up to 4d., we have shown a 
7y per cent, drop-back to 3d. But 10 per cent.. drop-<back 
to 3d. would not have been an unreasonable assumption, 
and indeed I hesitated for some time in that particular 
case as to which figure to put in. I really only put 74 
per cent, rather than the 10 per cent, at that point in 
order to avoid an overstatement of the loss which this 
scheme would cause compared with the Draft Scheme 
proposals. But that four-stage traffic has not bad the 
opportunity of dropping back to a lower fare in the past 
except with a substantial walk, and if a 3d. fare were 
introduced at three stages, it would offer that, opportunity 
to this particular block of traffic for the first time ; and 
having regard to that fact, I think it might have been 
more consistent with our past assumptions (though there 
is no exact analogy available) if we had adopted a 10 
per cent, drop-back instead of a 74 per cent, drop-back. 
But I only mention that really to show that if it is thought 
that the 5 per cent, increase at the previous fare is under- 
stated again it could equally well be argued that the 
74 per cent, drop-back at the four-stage fare has under- 
stated the loss, and in any event, the whole table is subject 
to the fact that we have adhered to the 50-50 division of 
traffic between odd and even stages, not taking advantage 
of the pointer, for what it is worth, from our recent test 
which showed a rather higher proportion of traffic in 
certain of the odd stages. 

3855. I do not know, Mr. Valentine, whether you 
desire to add anything on the comments on the remaining 
discounts on the table. I want to refer to the 10 per 
cent. drop-ibaok on the five- and six-stage traffic.— No, I 
think that is reasonably consistent with assumptions we 
have made in other cases as far as we can find analogies. 
That relates to the six-stage traffic does it not? 

3856. That is right; that relates to the six-stage traffic, 
where the 5d. goes up to 6d, — ^^Of course, that like the 
four-stage traffic in this respect ; it is a block of traffic 
which has not hitherto had an opportunity of dropping 
back to save on the appropriate charge for that journey 
by only a short walk. That is why I think it is right 
to keep a fairly high percentage of drop-back in mind, 
or at least it is one of the reasons, as the probable 
result at that particular fare. 

3857. Perhaps we might just look at the totals, Mr. 
Valentine, the gross yields have been put at £949,822 and 
the discounted yield at £802,995 ; that is the effective total 
for this part of the table. — ^I am sorry, I must have been 
looking in the wrong place ; I am not quite sure which 
column you put to me. 

3858. We have been dealing with the Central Road 
Services and country buses. The discounted yield 
column gives a total figure , of £802,995, representing the 
discounted yield on these proposals. — ^Yes. 

3859. In the next line we see the discounted yield of the 
proposals as submitted to the Tribunal.— That is right 
yes. 

3860. £2,020,954.— Yes, taken from BTC 810, Appen- 
dix C. 

3861. The difference between those two figures is your 
estimate of the measure of loss these proposals will 
involve on this part of the services. — Yes, and without 
taking into account at all in making these discounts the 
risk of further loss about which we were speaking yester- 
day owing to its effect on the efficiency of fare collection 
quite apart from that. 



3862. This is on an entirely different approach from 
that— This is assuming no change in the efficiency of 
fare collection but only in the rides the passengers wish 
to make. 



^ _ cioounicu uuiiccLcu lares.' 

Yes, and assumed on the same standard as prevails 
to-day. 

3864. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : So much for the Central 
Road Services and the country buses. Can we just look 
at the top of the page now, at the railways. I think we 
cdn take that very shortly, Mr. Valentine. We see do 

^/£413 848?— Yef ^ discounted yield 



3865. Do you wish to add anything to the 
the remarks column as to the discounts you have 



notes in 
adopted? 
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— do not think so, except in relation to the gain at 
ly miles, which is explained in the remarks column as 
resulting from the assumption that there would be a 
2 per cent, increase in traffic by reason of the reduction 
in fare from 3id. to 3d. I would not like to express 
any opinion ; frankly, it is too difficult to guess whether 
such an increase would occur or not, and in any event, 
it would never be possible after the event to detect it if 
it did occur. But it must be right to put in some assump- 
tion for a gain, having in the past assumed a loss when 
the fare was moved the other way from 3d. to 3^d. The 
assumption then made appeared in BTC 510, Appendix B, 
where an arbitrary loss of 1 per cent, of the rail traffic 
at all distances was assumed for all the fare variations 
that were proposed at that time. But I made the point, 
especially in answer to question 2244 in the 1953 pro- 
ceedings, that while we had done our arithmetic on the 
basis of an arbitrary loss of 1 per cent, traffic at all 
distances affected by the increased fares, it would be more 
realistic to expect the losses to be rather greater at the 
shorter distances and rather smaller at the longer distances. 
Although it makes very little difference to the financial 
result of this table, it seems to be more in keeping with 
that view (to which I still adhere) to put a 2 per cent, 
increase of traffic assumed against this particular fare, 
although in BTC 510, Appendix B, the arithmetic of the 
loss was done on the basis of 1 per cent, loss when 
the fare went the other way. 

Perhaps we can now just look at the total, £413,848. 

3866. (President) : That 2 per cent, is not an increase ; 
it is additional passengers? It is not taken away from 
passengers who would foe travelling under the old system, 
but at a different fare? You are assuming more people 
will go down on to the trains, are you not? — ^No assump- 
tion is made as to their toeing diverted from road or 
anything else. 

3867. It is assumed it will do the railways good to that 
extent? — It is genuine additional travel. It seemed right, 
on the foasis of the assumption that we would lose some 
traffic when it was increased, to say that if the fare was 
decreased some traffic ought to be recovered. 

3868. (Mr. Harold Willis): And the total, £413,848, 
Mr. Valentine, compared with the figure underneath it, 
£705,328, was on your BTC 810, Appendix B, was it not? 
— ^Yes ; that is right. 

3869. If we go to the bottom of this table we see the 
road and rail put together. — ^Yes. 

3870. And the aggregate discounted yield is the figure 
of £1,216,843.— Yes. 

3871. And the scheme as submitted estimates a yield, 
a combined yield, of £2,726,282? — Yes. 

3872. And doing the arithmetic, in the last line on this 
table, we show a decrease of £1,509,439 attributable to 
this alteration in the fare scale? — That is right, yes. 

3873. That is for ordinary travel? — ^Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : And if we look now at the next 
table, BTC 71 1— 

(President) : Before you do that, Mr. Willis, this pro- 
posed column 3 is not, of course, the County Council 

3874. (Mr. Harold Willis) : No, it is not. Sir. This, 
Mr. Valentine, represents the minimum changes which 
would have to toe made to avoid the anomalies to which 
you referred yesterday? — Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): The County Council’s proposals 
do involve in two cases putting additions in the fares over 
and above those in the Scheme as lodged? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : One. 

(President) : One ; the 8d. fare. 

3875. (Mr. Harold Willis) : That is the basis on which 
you made these estimates and put forward the proposals? 
— ^Yes, because this document is really in support of our 
statement in paragraph 6 of the Memorandum of 22nd 
lune, that the effect of a 3d. fare for three stages and 
consequentials on- yield would toe to reduce the revenue 
compared with the Scheme as submitted by at least 
£T75m. 

3876. (President) : Yes. — ^In fact, as will be seen when 
we have looked at the next exhibit for the early morning 
fares, the result of all this arithmetic, which is the way I 
prefer to express it rather than to say “ this estimate ”, is 



to show a deficiency compared with the Scheme as sub- 
mitted of £1,877,466, a little more than the £l-75m. 
mentioned as a round figure in the Memorandum of 22nd 
June. For the London County Council alternative pro- 
posal, it is of course quite easy to make further calcula- 
tions on tije same approach, .the bulk of these calculations 
still hold good because their scale is very closely similar, 
only two points of difference. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): The 8d. is the only alteration. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The consequent omission of 
the lOd. fare. 

(The Witness): Yes, that is so. So if we had been 
making an estimate on our approach to their scale, it 
would only be a slight variation of this document. By 
“a slight variation” I mean it would only be varied at 
one or two points, two points in the railways table and 
two points in the Central Road Services table. 

(President) : One up and one down. However, no doubt 
we shall be told what the variations amount to in money. 
Now you are going to BTC 711. 

3877. (Mr. Harold Willis) : Here, in the early mornings 
in the case of the road services you include the back- 
ward journeys made at the ordinary fares? — ^Yes, as we 
always have done, and for the usual reason, in all our 
exhibits ; in order to show the whole cost to the early 
morning traveller in one picture, whether he uses road or 
rail services. 

3878. Perhaps we ought just to look at the proposals 
in column 2 ; I think we can take the railways first. In 
column 2 we see the existing early morning return fares, 
Mr. Valentine, and in column 3 we see the proposed early 
morning return fares, which are consequential upon the 
suggested alterations on the previous document? — ^Yes. 

3879. I do not think we need take up much time on 
the actual figures ; they are straightforward consequences. 
— They are, yes. I think we really dealt with that yester- 
day, did we not? 

3880. I think we dealt with that sufficiently, Mr. Valen- 
tine, yes. Perhaps we can just look at the totals. On 
the railways, the early morning travel will produce a yield 
discounted of £235,197 as compared with that submitted 
on BTC 810, Appendix C, of £268,087 and on the road 
services the total figure is £809,656 as compared with the 
figure submitted of £1,094,993? — ^Yes, that is right. 

3881. And again, as a matter of arithmetic, we show a 
figure of £318,077 as being the effect of this alteration? 
—Yes. 

3882. Which, as you told us a minute ago, falls to be 
added to the figure at the -bottom of Sheet 1 and, when 
added together in that way, produces the figure of 
£1,877,466?— Yes, that is right. And the discounts em- 
ployed of course on this exhibit relating to the early -morn- 
ing fares are similar to those used for -the slightly different 
proposals contained in the Draft Scheme, tout I could not 
really claim that we could adjust an arbitrary discount 
of 1 -per cent, loss of passengers to take account of a 
variation of that kind in the scale of fares proposed. It is 
in any event arbitrary, and 1 per cent, is a round figure. 

3883. I think that is all I desire to ask you on -those 

two documents, Mr. Valentine, tout there is a third matter 
on which I think the Tribunal would desire to hear you ; 
that is that there -must in any event, whatever scheme is 
approved, be some time required for the introduction of 
a new Scheme, and I -think I would like you to deal with 
this while you are in the box, Mr. Valentine. I think 
it -will perhaps assist the Tribunal if I take it in two ways. 
First of all, have you considered how long it would take 
the -Commission to introduce the modified proposals which 
have been submitted to the Tribunal in their Memoran- 
dum of June 22?— Yes. I think we could say that it 

ought to be possible to introduce charges in accordance 
with the modified proposals submitted by the Commission 
approximately three months after the date on which the 
Commission know what the scales are to be. 

3884. (President): It is a very sad fact, Mr. Valentine, 
that it takes three months. I had hoped that, on the 
assumption that some scheme would be confirmed, it 
could come into operation on, or on the Sunday nearest 
to, 16th August, in order that in future we should have 
a whole year to compare one scheme with another. — We 
hoped so too, .Sir, at one stage when we still hoped that 
the original proposals would be approved. 

A4 
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3885. Even then you would not have done it, would 
you? — think so, yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : So much for our modified 

proposals. 

(President) : Three months, you say? 

3886. (Mr. Harold Willis)-. Three months. If there was 
any element of single-stage charging introduced into the 
Scheme, have you been able to consider how long such 
a scheme would take to be introduced? — The time required 
for such a scheme as that is less certain, I think, but 
it would probably be not less than six months from the 
date on which the scale was settled and was known to 
the Commission. A considerable amount of additional 
time would be required for introducing any scale of fares 
which involved single-stage charging because of the 
immense volume of expert work to be done in fixing fares 
between pairs of points which are not the limits of existing 
fares. Also ensuring that equality of charges was pre- 
served by alternative routes in essential cases, which would 
not happen automatically merely as a result of 
interpolating the three-stage and five-stage fares, for 
example, at some point intermediate between the distance 
covered by the two and four-stage fares all along the 
route. It is a complicated point, perhaps, to explain, but 
the complexity of this particular task was explained to 
the Charges Consultative Committee in 1946, in relation 
to quite a different kind of proposal it is true, which was 



to introduce a three-stage fare of 2d. in place of Hd., a 
minimum of 2d. for three stages, but the point is that that 
also involved fixing fares for an approximate distance of 
a mile and a half for which they had not been fixed 
before. The main problems involved in undertaking that 
task were explained at the time in exhibit AV 5, which 
was handed in and discussed during the proceedings on 
the second day, 3rd July, 1946. It is a long and com- 
plicated matter without the aid of written exhibits, and 
that is why I think the most helpful thing I could do would 
be to refer the Tribunal to that document ; it does not 
apply in its entirety to present day conditions, but I think 
it is quite obvious from a study of it that, mutatis mutandis, 
it explains why there is such a long piece of expert work 
to be done if any single-stage charging is introduced into 
the scale for the first time. 

(President) : Of course, the odd thing, Mr. Valentine 
(omitting the instances in which the County Council pro- 
pose an increase, that is to say the 8d. and whatever it 
may be), is that there is nothing to prevent the Com- 
mission from introducing a single-stage scheme if we were 
to confirm the Scheme as submitted, is there? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : No. 

(President) : The maxima which we would have to fix 
are sufficiently high to enable the Commission to do what 
is desirable, if it be desirable, in this respect. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence. 



3887. All this, so that I can go back to the origin 
of it, arises from the Tribunal’s suggestion that you, for 
the Commission, and my clients, as Objectors, should 
consider the possibility of a 3d. fare for three stages? — 
Yes, I agree. 

3888. It is common ground between us that from that 
starting point, certain consequential additions to the fare 
scale are inevitable? — Yes. 

3889. It is also common ground between us, is it not, 
that there is more than one way of dealing with those 
consequential additions? — ^I do not think there is, if you 
regard the additions as strictly consequential. I do not 
want to press the point, but I do not think the London 
County Council scale, with a proposal for an 8d. fare 
at four miles, can be said to contain only a 3d. fare for 
three stages and consequentials, because it is not a con- 
sequential of the 3d. fare for three stages in the other 
intervening fares that there should be an 8d. fare for 
eight stages. 1 only know of one set of alterations which 
can strictly be described as consequential, and those are 
the ones shown on Exhibits BTC 710 and 711. 

3890. What is described as a consequential addition is 
merely this, is it not, some interpolation in the higher 
ranges of the structure which avoids the possibility of 
double booking ; that is all. — If you define a consequential 
in that way, which I should not have done, then there 
is more than one way of doing it. 

3891. And as I think you agreed with me yesterday, if 
we retain the 7d. (fare for seven stages, but charge 8d. 
for four miles or eight stages, then we need not insert 
a lOd. fare at all? — ^No, that is correct. 

3892. I know quite well that the Commission dislike 
any scheme of single-stage charging, but I take it that 
in considering such a scale and in putting forward your 
financial evidence, you have tried, so to speak, to put the 
best face you possibly could on it, have you not— or is 
that not so? — I do not know what “ putting the best face 
on it " means at all. 

3893. You see, the reason I asked you imy first question 
as to why this had arisen was simply this, if I can make 
it clear to you; what both you and the Objectors are 
seeking to do is to assist the Tribunal by considering the 
possibility of introducing a 3d. fare for three stages?— 
Yes. 

3894. Both of us recognise we cannot just leave it at 
that, but that we have to do something else by way of 
consequence to the whole (fare structure, do we nof^ — ■ 
Yes. 

3895. Both of us, I should have thought — and you must 
correct me if I am wrong — would have wanted to produce 
a fare structure, and financial tables based noon it, that 
would be as favourable as possible to the Commission’s 
revenue ; in other words, the best that could be designed? 



— Not without some regard to the proposals already sub- 
mitted in the Draft Scheme, upon which no comment was 
made in the Preliminary Decision. 

3896. Let me ask you this : would you agree with me 
that the introduction of a lOd. fare into the scale would 
tend to reduce revenue? — ^Certainly. As compared with 
a lid. fare proposed in the Draft Scheme, it would make 
no change to the present revenue, because it is a lOd. fare 
already. 

3897. If a lOd. fare is to be applied to nine fare stages, 

it increased the existing 8id. fare, not merely by the |d. 
to 9d. as in the Draft Scheme, but by 14-d. — You are 
now drawing my attention to the possibility 

3898. What are the two alternative results of putting 
in the lOd. fare at all? If you apply it to nine fare stages 
first of all, it means there would be a jump of l-jd. over 
the existing 8id. fare for those nine stages. — ^Yies, an 
increase of 1yd. on the present fare. 

3899. With all the consequences as to discount for drop- 
back and so on, which would have to be introduced upon 
anything like that. — Yes. 

3900. If the lOd. fare were applied to ten fare stages, it 
would tend to reduce the yield, would it not? — ^No, it 
would increase the yield. 

(President)-. I am going to get muddled, although I 
know you will not be, Mr. Lawrence, but when you use 
the word “ introduced ” I am not quite certain into what 
the thing is being introduced. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Into the original Draft 

Scheme it must be. Sir, by way of interpolation as an 
intermediate stage. 

3901. (President)-. Yes. — I am afraid I do not follow 
this lOd. for nine or ten stages without knowing what else 
you are going to propose, because you cannot just insert a 
lOd. fare for nine stages while you have a proposal for 
a 6d. fare for six. 

3902. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) ; I may have put it 
wrongly ; may I try again? What I am trying to get your 
agreement to is the desirability of excluding a lOd. fare 
in the scale from the point of view of attracting revenue, 
because, you see, that is what we have done. — At the 
particular point of 5^ miles — eleven stages? 

3903. Yes, eleven stages. A lOd. fare for ten stages — 1 
think I put this inaccurately just now — would represent 
a 1yd. rise on the existing 8yd fare, would it not? — Yes. 

3904. And it is past history, but the introduction of that 
8yd. fare in the appropriate scheme had to be discounted 
for loss of traffic and for drop-(back, did it not? — ^If 
increased, as originally proposed, to 9d., yes. I think in 
BTC 810, Appendix B, you will find we only expressed 
the discount in the form of a one per cent. loss. 
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3905. {Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, one per cent. — am 
speaking from memory, but no doubt some drop-back 
would occur, but that is where we expressed the discount. 

3906. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : If it went up from 9d. 
to lOd., the discount would have to be more, would it 
not? — ^Yes, probably. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : No one is suggesting that. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) ; I am certainly not suggesting 
a lOd. fare, iMr. iWillis. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : The 8jd. fare goes up to 9d. 

3907. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And your lOd. fare 
comes in at 54 miles in between the 9d. fare for 5 miles 
and the lid. fare for 6 miles. That is as I see it in your 
scale. That is so, is it not, Mr. Valentine? — ^That is in 
our scale with the 3d. fare for three stages ; yes, that is 
right. 

3908. 'Let me illustrate it in another way. If we go back 

and look at the position at 3+ miles and 4 miles, the intro- 
duction of an 8d. fare for 4 miles would tend to increase 
revenue, would it not? — ^Compared with the proposal 

3909. {President): In column 3. — Yes, in BTC 710 
coimpared with that, it would increase the revenue, 
certainly. 

3910. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Compared with that 
where the 7d. fare, is retained for bo'th seven and eight 
stages? — ^Yes. 

3911. To get back to what I said just now, if you were 
to make that alteration of 8d. for eight stages, or four 
miles, it would not only increase revenue, but you would 
avoid, for the purposes of preventing double booking, 
the necessity of introducing a lOd. fare? — ^Yes, at that 
particular distance of 5^ miles. 

3912. Setting aside any question for the moment whether 
an 8d. fare for eight stages is an increase beyond the 
provisions of the original Draft Scheme — leaving that 
consideration on one side — ^are we agreed upon this : 
That a consequential scale on the introduction of a 3d. 
fare for three stages which provides a charge of 8d. for 
eight stages instead of 7d. for eight stages, and does not 
include any lOd. fare, will be a better revenue-producing 
scale than the one set out in column 3 on BTC 710? — ■ 
Yes. 

3913. {President): If you use eight and knock out ten, 
the total yield will be greater than in BTC 710? — ^Yes. 

3914. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And greater, not by a 
mere negligible amount, but by a considerable amount. — 
Certainly not negligible, no. 

3915. I shall have an opportunity of putting some 
figures to you progressively later on, so I will not do 
it piecemeal, except to get your broad assent in that 
way. May I ask you for your assent to this proposition : 
If the Transport Commission, either of their own volition 
or because the scheme was the only one which was 
approved, had to put into operation a scheme based 
on the introduction of a 3d. fare for three stages, they 
would prefer to put into operation the scheme with the 
8d. fare and no lOd. fare, than the one which is in 
column 3 of BTC 710? — ^Without agreeing with your 
hypothesis as a practical one, if we had to put in one 
or other of these scales, having regard to our present 
financial position and disregarding altogether the ques- 
tion of the effect on fare collection and efficiency, we 
would prefer to adopt the scale which you have suggested 
rather than the one which appears in BTC 710. 

3916. So far as you can say, the scales which we have 
suggested is the best that could be devised in the circum- 
stances, is it not? Assuming you are over-ruled on all 
the matters which you say make the thing quite hopeless, 
but you have to put one in, ours is the best which could 
be devised, is it not? — -You are asking me to agree with 
something which you say is the best that could be devised 
but which I think is about the worst which could be 
devised, by asking me to forget all the reasons I think 
it is bad. Then I am left without any mind to work with 
at aU. 

3917. I am sure your limitations are not so acute as 
that. lust conceive it possible, would you, that we may 
be right and the Commission may be wrong, and just 
conceive it possible that you may be told at some stage 
in your career to ooerate a 3d. fare for three stages? — 
Yes. 



3918. All I am asking you is this: In that event — ^if you 
can conceive such a thing possible — is not our scheme 
the best that could be devised by way of structure? You 
can surely tell me that, can you not? — ^It is the best 
I have seen at the moment. 

3919. Have you not tried to see whether there was a 
better one, or was the possibility so distasteful and re- 
pugnant to you that you have not even contemplated 
it? — ^I do not see how I could be expected to express 
a view between that and various other variants of this 
scheme which can be adopted at higher ranges up to a 
maximum of Id. per half mile, or 2d. a mile, right 
through. It would bear no relation to the existing scale 
variant at the higher distances, or to any proposal which 
the Commission have put to the Tribunal, and I am 
really not prepared to express an opinion on so many 
hypotheses as you have asked me to assume as to what 
would be the best think in certain intangible circumstances. 

3920. Let me tell you the reason why I am asking you. 
I do not want to take a lot of time, and the rest of this 
Inquiry, canvassing the merits of our particular scale 
structure if there is a better one, on the basis of a 3d. 
fare for three stages, which the Commission themselves 
could put forward. Do you follow that? — Better for 
what? It all depends what you financial targets are and 
what assumptions you make as regards the operating 
aspects. I cannot see that. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Thank you. Then I will 
pursue that point no further. 

{President): Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Valentine has agreed 
that your scale would be financially more productive to 
the Commission than their scale. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, Sir. 

{President): Are you anxious to get something more 
general? 

3921. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): No, unless there was 

a third which was even better still ; that is all. Because 
if there was, by some manipulation of the later stages, 
it would have its effect on the financial result. We 
have not thought of it, but apparently neither has the 
Commission. — You can prove the financial result, calcu- 
lated by any method, by continuing the rise in Id. steps 
at every half mile indefinitely. Your proposed scale goes 
2d., 3d., 4d., 5d., 6d., 7d., 8d. and lOd. — 

why lOd.? Why not 9d.? I am sorry, it is 

7d., 8d., 9d. and 9d. Why not 7d., 8d., 9d. 

and lOd.? And then it goes lid. and lid. Why not 
lid. and Is. Od.? If the only object is to get a high 
yield out of a scheme on single stage charging, and no 
objection existed to single stage charging whatever, the 
highest scale which you can have for preserving the 2d. 
minimum is 2d. a mile, charged at a Id. for each half 
mile, ad infinitum. 

3922. You are not seriously saying that, are you, as a 
traffic expert?' — ^It is an answer to a question which 1 
thought was a serious que.stion. 

3923. Of course it was a serious question. — I am seri- 
ous, and that is the answer. 

3924. The best scheme which could be devised from 
every point of view, including getting as much revenue 
as possible for the Commission, are you really saying 
that Id. per stage ad infinitum is the best you can do 
on that basis? — Yes, I think it is, given single-stage charg- 
ing and leaving aside all the argument on that and the 
effect on the operator. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): How far have the Com- 
mission tried to assist on this matter towards the intro- 
duction of a single stage far scale? 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that is a rather unfair 
question. 

{The Witness) : I think I have given every assistance in 
my power, anyway. 

3925. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Very well — we will 
see. 

I want to pass now to what is a difference of opinion 
between us on these figures, and that is how the revenue 
from the existing two stage charge of 3Id. is to be appor- 
tioned between a 3d. fare for three stages and a 4d. 
fare for four stages. That apportionment is absolutely 
critical, is it not, for any evaluation of the financial 
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results tof a single-stage scheme? — Yes, it is quite im- 
portant. Any variation in the assumption can make a 
considerable difference, upwards or downwards, to the 
total financial result, I agree. 

3926. The broad difference between us, and you have 
seen our tables by now, as this: You have apportioned 
it on a fifty-fifty basis, and we have apportioned it on a 
forty-sixty basis? — Yes. 

3927. And these tables — namely LCC 313 A, B and 
C — with their reference in the last column have given 
you, have they not, sufficient indication of the reasons 
why we have been led to an apportionment of forty- 
sixty? — think I have followed the method by which 
the calculation was made, yes. 

3928. I am much obliged, because that will save a 
certain amount of time. Let me begin at the beginning, 
because you will recognise the argument as it comes, if 
you have looked at my tables. Do you remember that 
this question arose at the 1950 Inquiry? May I refer 
you to page 97 on the Fourth Day of that Inquiry, at 
question 711. — When you say “this question arose” I 
think, before I could agree, it would be important to 
see ithat we were not discussing any of the same ques- 
tions at the 1950 Inquiry which are the subject of enquiry 
this morning. 

3929. No, of course we are not. I am quite content to 
amend the question to saying “ a question arose ” and 
then to refer you to your answer, which, as I say, is on 
page 97 of the 1950 Inquiry, Question 711. Mr. Lionel 
Heald, as he then was, asked you this : “ Now I think 
we can come to appendix C which relates to the road 
services? (A.) This is the corresponding group of traffic 
to the traffic covered in appendix B, but in this case it 
is the road services excluding coaches, whereas appendix B 
dealt with London Transport railways. The exhibit is 
the one on which the important question arises as to the 
effect of the increase of the fare to 3d. in inducing 
passengers to shorten their rides and thus avoid the increase 
of fare. The 2-]-d. traffic on the road services is fairly 
large, and you will see in the remarks column, column 12, 
where the word ‘ Discounts ’ first appears, that it is stated 
that in calculating the gross and discounted yields, it has 
been assumed that 20 per cent, of three-stage traffic will 
travel short and pay Hd. and that of the balance 1 per 
cent, will be lost. First, perhaps, I should explain that 
the 2id. fares on the road services cover all distances 
over two stages up to the completion of four stages, and 
passengers may in fact end their journeys at any stopping 
place, of which there may be six and sometimes more to 
the mile, although there are only two fare stages to the 
mile. We know the volume of passengers travelling at 
2-}d. fares from our tested week analysis and we assume 
— and I am satisfied that this is a reliable assumption — 
that just about half of the total traffic at this fare travels 
between two and three stage distances and the other half 
travels between three and four stage distances. The 
section of this traffic which is most likely to shorten their 
ride slightly in order to avoid the increase of |d. in the 
fare — and in fact to save Id. on what they now pay — are 
people who are riding just short distances in excess of a 
mile. What we have assumed here is that 20 per cent, 
of half the total 2|d. traffic, will be induced to shorten 
their rides and pay 1-j-d. instead of continuing the ride as 
they are now doing and bear the increased cost of the 
journey from 2-j-d. to 3d. The balance of the traffic is 
already riding the full two miles, or nearly the full two 
miles, and will be reluctant to travel short because they 
wil have to walk half-a-mile to a mile to save Id. It is 
not realistic to think of all these people shortening their 
rides, so we have treated them in the same way as pas- 
sengers at higher fares who will not travel because of the 
increase, and we have assumed an arbitrary 1 per cent, 
loss.” That was . a long answer, but it plainly expressed 
your view, did it not, as to the apportionment at that date 
which could be reliably assumed of the traffic which was 
discussed in that answer? — Yes. The assumption that it 
was about fifty-fifty attributable to the three and four 
stages was based, as I said this morning, on the extensive 
pre-war tests, and we had no later information on the 
subject at that time at all. But it had been a substantial 
test before the war, and we could not think of any reason 
why it should have varied very materially, although we 
would not expect such a figure to remain constant from 
year to year, whether the fares were altered or not. 1 



did say, as you see : “ . . . and we assumed — and I am 
satisfied that this is a reliable assumption — that just 
about half of the total traffic at this fare travels between 
two and three stage distances ” that is, at 1-yd. — “ and the 
other half travels between three and four stage distances.” 
It was an assumption and an approximation, but it was 
the most reliable thing we had, and I do not want to alter 
that wording in any way. 

3930. No ; it is the core of the answer and not some 
of the argument which could be put forward in support 
of that assumiption? — ^No ; the rest of the answer deals with 
what would happen to the traffic, dealing first with three- 
stage traffic and then with four-stage traffic, if the 2|d. 
fare, as it then was, was increased to 3d. 

3931. ^ Perhaps it is wrong to say that it is argument, 
but it is all linked together? — No ; the only part of it 
that deals with apportionment is this : “ We know the 
volume of passengers travelling at 2+d. fares from our 
tested week analysis and we assume ”, etc. 

3932. Yes — “The section of this traffic which is most 
likely to shorten their ride slightly in order to avoid the 
increase of a halfpenny in the fare — and in fact to save a 
penny on what they now pay — are people who are riding 
just short distances in excess of a mile ”. You do not 
see any reason to vary that now? — No ; it is always true, 
and it has been repeated on many occasions, that especially 
on road services rather than railways where there is an 
opportunity for people to save on a fare alteration by 
dropping back a short distance, they are liable to do so, 
and they are more likely, as stated in the sentence which 
you have just read, to do that than the people who 
have to walk more. 

{President): That seems to be human nature — and no 
doubt even 'London passengers are human beings. 

3933. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) {to the Witness) : Since 
you gave evidence at the 1950 Inquiry there have been 
three increases in fares ; there was first of all the 1950 
increase, then the 1951 or 1952 increase, and then there 
was the 1953 Inquiry? — Yes. 

3934. They were all increase affecting that area of 
fares — those distances which you were discussing m the 
course of that answer? — No. 

3935. Is that not so? — ^If you anean by “ that area of 

fares ”, the fare for the distance between one mile and 
two miles 

3936. Yes. — ^I think it went from 2id. to 3d. in 1950 ; it 
was unchanged in 1952, and it went from 3d. to 3Id. in 
1953. . 

3937. Perhaps I was wrong in putting it that way,, but 
each time these increases of fares have been made, what- 
ever distances they cover, they have been accompanied, 
have they not — this is a matter which is common ground 
— ^by a certain element of drop back? — I have no doubt 
they have, but nobody knows how to measure it exactly. 

3938. Can I get your assent to some of the effects of 
drop back : Following what we have been looking at in 
the rest of the argument and what the learned President 
said was an indication of human nature, tbe people who 
would primarily do the dropping back are the people who 
are travelling before the increase of fares only a little 
beyond the next lower fare-stage point? — Most of the 
people \yho drop back would come out of that group, 
probably — certainly they would. 

3939. And the second effect is this, is it not, that the 
passengers who do drop back to the next lower fare-stage 
would obviously drop back and enjoy a maximum ride — 
they would travel the whole distance to the next lower 
fare-stage? — By implication they would be likely to finish 
at a fare-stage ; it does not follow that they would begin 
at one. 

3940. Perhaps I can make it clear by an illustration. 
Suppose a passenger on an existing fare stage is used to 
travelling from Point A to Point C, passing on the way 
Point B', and Point B is only 50 yards short of Point C. 
If the fare from Point A to Point C goes up, it may very 
well be that that passenger will be one of the first people 
to drop back and travel from Point A to Point B for 
the lower fare and walk the extra 50 yards? — Yes. but 
it would be more than that, because very seldom would 
our bus-stops be as near together as 50 yards. 
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3941. Yes — I was just using that as an illustration. 
Equally, whisn he does drop hack, he is going to ride the 
whole of the way from Point A to .Point B? — ^Yes. and 
by implication 'Point B is a fare-stage point, otherwise he 
would not save any money by getting off there. But 
Point A is not a fare-stage point ; that is the point I was 
making. 

3942. I think there is nothing between us on that point, 
but there was an answer which you gave yesterday, which 
has a reflection on that. This is on page 238 of the 
present Inquiry at Question 3445 ; it was in answer to 
some questions which the President was asking you. It 
was on another topic, but I want to draw attention to 
what you said. This is what you were asked. In other 
words, in respect of those passengers he will only have 
half the 2J minutes, or half the three or four minutes, 
which he has for the v/hole stage? ” — you will remember 
the context of that question, I have no doubt, without 
my reading any more beforehand? — Yes. 

3943. Your answer was: “Yes, that is quite true; but 
while there are no doubt exceptions, the heaviest loading 
and boarding of vehicles does tend to occur at the fare- 
stage points, because in the first place they are fixed as 
important traffic objectives, and there is also the fact 
that because they are fare-stage points they tend to be 
more used, because it is to and from those points that you 
get the fullest value for your money ”? — Yes. 

3944. And the passenger who is dropping back is, as 
no doubt you would agree, actuated by the desire in those 
circumstances to get the fullest value he can for the money 
he is prepared to spend? — ^Yes. 

3945. Would it not be right to say this, therefore, that 
the effect of those successive fares increases since the 
position before the 1950 increase — the effect of those 
increases, accompanied as they were by drop-iback — is to 
produce a substantial movement away from the 50/50 
apportionment that you took as a broad basis before 
those three successive fares increases came into operation? 
— It was certainly the effect to begin with, yes. 

3946. May I, therefore, introduce you now — because 
I want you to look at them — ^to our Tables LCC 313A, 
313B and 313'C? I shall be proving these and naturally, 
to be fair, I want your comments on them before I prove 
them. Will you look first at LCC 313A; it is headed: 
“ Allocation of 3-jd. fare, Central Buses — A. Effect of 
the 1950 Scheme ”, and line 1 is the existing — that is to 
say, the 1949 — value of the Hd. fare (up to two miles), 
and the figure of £5,253,833 is taken from one of the 
Commission’s exhibits, the identity of which is given in 
the last column? — Yes. 

3947. You will see in line 2, the equivalent number of 
passenger journeys is a calculated figure on that value 
figure, and line 3 says : “ Hence number travelling between 
1 and 1-j miles (50 per cent.) before 1950 increase ”, is 
exactly half that number of passenger journeys ; and then 
a deduction of 20 per cent, of drop-back to a 1-jd. fare 
gives us, in line 5, a net figure for the number of 3d. 
journeys for distances up to 14 miles after the 1950 
increase of 201,747,187. Do you see that so far all that 
has happened is the application of the percentages given, 
in the answer that I have read, to the pre-1950 Scheme 
figures? — ^Yes — without any allowance whatever for the 
fact that they are approximations and are not firm. 

3948. In order to meet you on that we would say 
that, of course, these are not precise to the last pound or 
to the last passenger journey ; there is a margin of error, 
plus or minus, either way? — Yes, but it is fair for me to 
point out, is it not, that deducting 20 per cent, of drop-back 
to the 14d. fare, you have taken it as though it was my 
figure that exactly 20 per cent, would drop back wholly 
out of that three-stage traffic and none at all out of the 
four-stage traffic, and later in the calculation that there 
is a 1 per cent, loss wholly in the four stage, and none 
in the three stage. 

3949. What else can I do on 4he basis of what you 
told the Tribunal in 1950? — I do not see how else you 
could make use of these figures to get a result, showing 
what people would be likely to do and showing that they 
would mainly do this, and so forth ; it was never put 
forward as a precise estimate, applicable completely 
separately, for the deduction of dropping back for three 
stage traffic and for the loss on four stage traffic. But 
if it does not matter — if any of these figures can be taken 
as plus or minus 10 per cent. — ^I need not press the point. 



3950. I am not saying wihat the margin of error is ; 1 
can only work on the information which you put forward. 
All I am doing is to give you an opportunity now of saying 
precisely the things you are saying by way of qualification, 
so that the Tribunal can estimate the value of this table 
— that is aU. — I quite appreciate that ; but it does help to 
illustrate my attitude to this document. To take up your 
last sentence, you said that you were only using’ the 
information which I myself had given in previous hearings. 
Nobody could really call the assumiption used for dis- 
coiunting the yield of a 2-jd. fare increased to 3d., namely, 
that 20 per cent, of half the traffic might drop bac£ 
information. It was not even described as an estimate ; 
it was an assumption which was described as a reasonably 
accurate one. I am bound to make that comment, but it 
may not matter to you if in your calculation these figures 
can be varied upwards and downwards quite considerably, 
because they were only broad assumptions, without affect- 
ing your ultimate result. 

3951. May we see where that led to upon the basis 
of the adoption of your figures? — Certainly. 

3952. To igo on with the table, LCC313A, line 6 is 
the existing (i.e., 1949) number of journeys from line 2 
— that is quoted. Then there is taken from that the loss 
of 20 per cent, from line 4, ^giving you an arithmetical 
balance from which 1 per cent, is deducted by your loss 
of journeys, giving you in line 10 a total number of 3d. 
journeys after the 1950 increase? — Yes ; I follow what 
you have done. 

3953. And you see when we get down to the last lines, 
lines 11 and 12, that we have figures of passenger journeys 
for distances up to 14 miles and over I 4 miles — in other 
words, ^ the apportionment between the two-mile and the 
four-mile distances — ^which reflect in percentages not of 
50/50, but of 45/55; you see where we have got to, do 
you not? — Yes. 

3954. And the working of the table is simply this, is it 
not, that the apportionment has now swung* away from 
50/50 to 45/55 solely because we have adopted your 
figures of drop back and so forth, which were given in 
the answer to which I have referred? — ^Yes. You pay me 
the far too great compliment of taking my assumptions 
as not only .firm and precise estimates, but assuming also 
that they were exactly realised, which is more than I have 
ever assumed. 

3955. Then if you look at LCC313B — I do not think 
I need go through each line of these tables ; no doubt you 
have studied them — this is a table which gives the effect 
of the 1952 Scheme. We start off : “ ‘ X ’ year at existing 
charges, total estimated revenue from 3d. fare ”. which 
cam.e from the appropriate BTC document, BTC218A. 
We then translated it into the number of passenger 
journeys, and then in line 3 we go on from where we left 
off in the last table, with our percentages adjusted to 
45 per cent, and 55 per cent. We have the number of 3d. 
iourneys for distances up to 14 miles before the 1952 
increase at 45 per cent., and then we go on through that 
table? — Yes ; may I make a comment at that point. 

3956. Yes. in a moment. We find at the end of that 
table that there has been a further swing in the same 
direction of the percentage, from 45/55 to 43/57. What 
was the comment you wished to make? — If you note in 
line 3 you use the figure of 45 per cent, as the correct 
apportionment in 1952 of the three stage traffic out of 
the three and four stage total, being the result of the 
arithmetic done on the previous sheet. 

3957. Yes, certainly. — ^Apart from the merits of the first 
sheet — assuming that 45 per cent, was an accurate estimate 
at the time of the effect of the 1950 revision — I would 
regard it as an extremely dangerous assumption that the 
figure could be used with any great degree of confidence 
two years later. To do so implies that you are assuming a 
static character about the travelling habits of the public, 
which is quite foreign to me. 

3958. {President) : We are assuming that the effect of an 
increase remains for all time at its original intensity? — 
Yes, whereas I have the strongest reason to believe, and 
some evidence to show, that that is not what happened. 

3959. I thought both sides were agreed on that in 
the earlier part of this Inquiry — that the immediate effect 
of an increase is savage and sudden, but that it tails 
off? — ^It is quite true. Sir, that that was said, and per- 
haps I may add a point on that. Our assumptions have 
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been intended as assumptions of reasonable validity, not 
of the first impact of the first few weeks of a fares in- 
crease, but averaged over the whole of the effective year 
— “ X ” year, “ Y ” year or “ Z ” year, whichever it may 
be — ^and not looking years ahead. It quite manifestly 
is not the case, otherwise we should have had a very 
much clearer picture of the change of pattern of traffic 
movement ; and the way to illustrate that is an analysis 
of a fare which is not in dispute at this Inquiry at all 
— the history of the traffic at a minimum fare, which 
was originally Id. before the war and is now 2d. 

Our pre-war assumption as to the apportionment of 
the minimum fare traffic between one and two stages 
was based on exactly the same very comprehensive and 
extensive tests as gave us the 50-50 distribution approxi- 
mately above the mile, and the actual figures that were 
revealed by that test were 27 per cent, one stage, and 
33 per cent, two stage. I am sorry ; it is pre-'war. On 
this pre-war test which was in fact taken in 1934, the 
evidence was that 27 per cent, of the minimum fare 
traffic travelled one stage, and 73 per cent, travelled 
more than one stage. 

In practice we used not to treat that figure more reli- 
ably or as more exact than to call it 30 per cent, and 
70 per cent, respectively ; we rounded for our own pur- 
poses the actual calculated result of 27 per cent, and 
73 per cent, to 30 per cent, at one stage and 70 per cent, 
at two stages, and those were the proportions used when 
the matter came before the Railway Rates Tribunal, sit- 
ting as a Consultative Committee in 1940, in consider- 
ing the first move which brought about the Id. fare being 
increased to 1-j-d. 

There was also a discussion at that time as to whether 
the Id. fare could be preserved for one stage, and that 
is what brought into prominence the proportion of the 
traffic between one and two stages. At that point we 
used not 27 per cent, and 73 per cent. ; we thought it 
better to round the figures, and not to claim any greater 
precision for them, and this discussion proceeded on the 
basis of 30 per cent, being in the one stage and 70 per 
cent, being in more than one stage. 

At that time the Id. fare for one stage was not 
approved •; it was ruled out mainly on the ground of im- 
possibility of fare collection. But the Id. fare was in- 
creased to l id. and we were asked naturally to make an 
assumption as to the amount of traffic which would be 
lost when the Id. fare was increased to l^-d. 

It was put very high at that time because it was the 
first impact of rising prices, to which the public had not 
got attuned ; it was in April, 1940. We suggested that 
the loss would probably be 20 per cent, of the total 
traffic, and it was said that naturally we would exipect 
that to occur mainly among the very short distance riders, 
which we were able to measure fairly accurately, there 
being no other changes of fares. 

In the result, after the first four or five months, in which 
the w;hole circumstances changed — it was a time of bomb- 
ing, evacuation, etc. — ^we did appear to lose about 18 
per cent, of the traffic between April and September, 
1940. Anybody would be willing to agree, inside and 
outside the London Transport Headquarters, that it was 
a probability that that loss would be in the single stage 
traffic. 

Then we come in. There was no alteration made to 
the minimum fare until 1952, when we increased it in 
accordance with the 1952 Scheme, from ll-d. to 2d., and 
at that time we did not discuss the proportion of the 
traffic in the one stage or the two stage, or make any 
estimate of it. What we said was that we would esti- 
mate, or assume, if you like, that we would lose 12 per 
cent, of the total 2d. fare traffic ; and again I feel sure 
it was said — although I have not turned up the passage 
— that the greatest risk would occur mainly in the shorter 
distance riders, as you are now putting to me in other 
connections. 

What we said was that most of the 12 per cent, loss 
would occur in the one stage traffic. In fact we found 
that we were pretty wide of the mark on that particular 
estimate of a 12 per cent, loss on the 2d. traffic ; we 
think it was more nearly 8 per cent, in the result in the 
first year. But even if it was in fact only 8 per cent., 
in the result you will see that if these changes in the 



volume of traffic caused by fares alterations last for ever, 
what has happened to the pre-war 30 passengers out of 
every 100 who travel for one stage and the 70 out of 
every 100 who travel for two stages is that 20 out of 
the 100 are mostly out of the 30 who gave up riding in 
1950, and another eight who gave up riding in 1952. 
If the effects lasted for ever, we should now be in the 
position that practically all our short distance riding was 
gone. 

If that sounds like an overstatement, let me say at 
least half of it has gone, and now, out of our total 2d. 
traffic, we should find 15, or something less than that, 
riding one stage, and the balance in the two stage traffic. 
But when we made our tests last winter, by observation, 
which I mentioned earlier in my evidence to-day, the 
proportion actually of the observed number of passengers 
— and it was quite a considerable and extensive test over 
a lot of routes — ^showed 33 per cent, travelling one stage 
and 66 per cent, travelling two stages, which is in fact 
slightly higher on the one side than it was in 1934. 

That does not surprise me ; it is a different generation, 
travelling habits have altered and London is not static ; 
but it does show that the initial effects may last for a 
year or two. All alterations of fares are at least liable, 
if not positively likely, greatly to disturb travel habits, 
and that is what I meant when I said that I had certainly 
the conviction, and some evidence, that the effect of 
fares alterations in making people change their travel 
habits, such as making them drop back, does fade away ; 
and after all this is only a question of dropping back — ■ 
the passengers about whom I have been talking in the 
minimum fare range are the people who drop back in 
the distance they ride. 

3960. I think I have just time to put this to you for 
your consideration : The estimate which I quoted from 
your answer in 1950 was an estimate which was made 
for the next ensuing year, or approximately the next 
ensuing year, was it not? — ^Yes. 

3961. And that would be true of estimates which had 
been made at each of the successive Inquiries which came 
along in quick succession almost, as soon as, if not 
before, the next ensuing year was completed ; that is 
so in each case, is it not? — ^The actual fare that you 
were asking me to consider — the three and four stage 
fare — ^was altered in 1950, and not again until 1953. It 
has only been twice altered ; it has been altered at three- 
year intervals. 

3962-3. I was not asking you that ; I was asking you 
whether first of all your estimates are made for the next 
ensuing year, the subsequent year, or the next ensuing 
year as the case may be? — Estimates of yield? Yes, 
certainly. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And by and large, almost 
before that next ensuing year has been completed, there 
has been a fresh Application for fares increases. 

3964. {President) : That must be a matter of record, 
must it not? — ^Yes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : In other words, there has 
never been time for the thing to settle down and the 
impact of the charges to be obliterated by the return to 
the fifty-fifty apportionment from which we started? That 
is rather clumsily put, but I think you understand the 
point. 

(President) : Mr. Valentine’s answer is that you have 
to consider each individual group of passengers, and see 
whether they have been changed at every scheme. 

I think at that stage that this group had better disperse 
until 2 o’clock. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

3965. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Mr. Valentine, just to 
complete the Tables to which I was drawing your atten- 
tion, will you look at LCC 313C, which I daresay you 
have already considered. You see, working upon the same 
basis as that on which we were working before, we reach, 
after the effect of the 1953 Scheme coming into force, the 
apportionment of this critical mile of 40 .per cent, and 
60 per cent.? — ^Yes. 

3966. That, as you have no doubt understood from our 
312 series of tables, is the split that we make between 
the two categories of present 3i fare, two categories of 
■5d. and the two categories of 7d. and Is. Od.? — ^Yes. I 
saw you had done that. 
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3961. And that is the difference, the main difference, I 
think you will agree, 'between our financial computations 
and yours, of the effect of a simgle-stage charging scheme. 
— Certainly, that has a much bigger effect on the result 
than any differences between us on the discounts 
employed. 

3968. Yes, I am glad to hear you say that, because in 
the interests of saving time I was not going to debate the 
question of discounts with you. I think you will find 
that by and large our discounts are bigger than yours? — ■ 
I think that is the case. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : So there is no need for con- 
troversy there. Before I leave this vital subject of appor- 
tionment, may I just be 

{President) : Before you do that, Mr. Lawrence, the 
difference on the railways — am looking at LCC 312A— 
is £100,000, is it not? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I do not want to answer that 
hastily. 

3969. (President) : Column 6, in the first half of BTC 
710, works out the different total of £413,000 discounted 
yield. Yours is £516,000, is it not, if I understand it 
aright? — ^Yes, but that is not only the effect of apportion- 
ment. The two calculations relate to two slightly different 
.scales, different at two points. 

3970. But the difference in amount between the two 
methods of approach is £100,000.— Not in the two methods 
of apiDroach, 'because there is a difference of scales as well. 

3971. Well, the two different schemes of approach, 
including in that phrase the difference in scale? — Yes. 

3972. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Our figure also reflects 
the difference in the 8d. and lOd. fare. — ^Yes. 

3973. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Sir, I am going to put 
in, with your leave, a Table that has been worked out — 
it is 'purely mathematical and illustrative — of the differences 
between us. It tabulates the different results on one sheet. 
I do not know 'whether it 'would be convenient, if I may 
have your leave to put it in at so'me stage, if I handed it in 
now because it is very apposite to the question you have 
just been asking ; and if there are any other questions of 
the some sort you will find the answers on this table. I 
propose, with your leave, to call it LCC 214. {Document 
handed) It has only recently been prepared because, of 
course, we only saw your tables yesterday. If we are 
looking at it now, Mr. Valentine, perhaps I can just intro- 
duce it to your notice ; I shall be proving it formally in 
due course. Line 1 is called “ BTC 1 illustration ”, which 
I take to be the results of your version of a single-stage 
charging scale? — Yes, as shown on BTC 710. 

(President) : And BTC 711? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes. 

(The Witness) : Yes. 

3974. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Then, in order to 
clarify it, on the second line we have excluded an increased 
traffic element, about which I want to ask you a few 
questions in a moment. I think those are your figures 
although some of them do not actually appear on BTC 710 
or BTC 711, but they are deduceable from it, are they 
not? — I expect they are. 

{President) : Shall we clear it up as we go? In Line 2, 
Column 3, for the railways, £9,821 is the difference be- 
tween 'Column 6 and Column 5 in the top half of BTC 
710, £81,842 minus, — ^I suppose it is the 5 per cent, increase 
in traffic assumed, is it not? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is right, Sir. 

(President) : For the li miles 'for road services? 

3975. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, Mr. Valentine 
himself, I think, put it at a round figure of £86,000 this 
morning. — ^No, I said it would make a difference of £"86,000 
if we adopted 10 ,per cent, instead of 5 per cent. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : 'Because you double it? 

(President) : I suppose they say 

{The Witness) : You mean that is what the London 
County 'Council have done ; they have taken 10 per cent. 

3976. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, this is your figure, 
is it not? Just look at BTC 710. — ^Yes. 

3977. £858,000 in Column 5, the gross loss or yield, 
whichever way you look at it, on the 3d. fare. Then you 



discount it at £600,849 ; the difference between those gives 
us £258,000 does it not, approximately? — ^Yes. 

3978. Then if you take off the £171,000 from £258,000, 
it gives you actually, 'because I have rounded it off, 
£87,000. That is where we get, I think, our figure of 
£85,835. 

(President) : Your figure of £85,835 is on the face of 
it half the discount 'which you are allowing on the 1-mile 
product, additional product. You see, you begin by 
assuming you are going to lose £171,671 on the minimum 
fare journey. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : They begin by assuming that. 

I am not sure. Sir, whether that is an arithmetical accident. 
The way 1 did it, I think, is right, 'because as you did in 
the case of the railways, the itU'be railways, I am taking 
t'he difference between gross and discounted figures, and 
then deducting from that result, as I think I must, the 
loss on the 2d. fares. 

(President) : No. 

{The Witness) : Yes, the gross result is a loss of £858,000, 
The discounted result is 'the loss 'Of 'the sum of £171.000 
or £600,000 or £771,000. 

(President): Yes, it is an arithmetical accident. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, I think so. And does 
that not give my figure of £85,835? 

(Mr. Poole) : Yes, it does. 

(President) : Now let us follow 'the £37,876. That is 
in the second ha'lf 'of BTC 711, the 1 per cent, gain in 
the passengers assumed at the miles. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is the translation of 
the 'actual figure from the document. The last one, 
£133,532, is a total. 

(President) : Of Columns 3, 4 and 6? 

3979. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, Sir. That will 
give us in Line 3, you see, a total excluding your allow- 
ances for increased traffic. — ^Increased traffic or traffic 
travelling longer journeys? 

3980. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes. In Column 8 
we have added “Coaches Ordinary Fares per Original 
Scheme ”, 'because they are not affected by the 3d. fare 
proposals, are they? — ^They just are marginally at the 
minimum coach fares. 

3981. They are not affected 'by our scheme, are they? 
They might be affected, I suppose, marginally, by your 
3d. scheme because you include a lOd. fare in it? — Yes, 
but both of us indlude a Is. Od. fare at 6\ miles. But it 
must be quite marginal ; I do not think we need worry 
about it. 

3982. You see, that figure has been picked up as it 
.stands and added to 'the total excluding increased traffic 
to 'give you a fi'gure in the last column of £2,261,364, plus, 
as we have said, increase in traffic as the total yield of the 
revised scheme, leaving on one side, as you see. Column 9, 
headed “Total yield lof revised scheme (without any 
increases in season tickets) ”. Line 4, modified as regards 
fares for 4 and 5^ miles, is a line, you see, Mr. Valentine, 
which introduces a modification consequent upon our 
increase of the 7d. fare to 8d. for 4 miles and applying 
the Commission’s discounts that lare appropriate. — ^We 
have not given a discount for that particular proposal. 

3983. Because you 'have not considered that particular 
proposal? — I have considered it, but we have not given it 
yet. 

3984. We 'have had to make, I suppose, such adjustments 
as we thought proper? — ^Yes. 

3985. At any rate, these figures will be the subject of 
proof. I just want you to look at them for the moment. 
It gives us an increased total in the last column, an 
increase, you see, from Lines 3 and 4 which we say 
is the estimated result of putting in the 8d. fare for 
4 miles, and excluding the lOd. Then Line 5 is an 
important line, because it spotlights the difference between 
us on this apportionment. “ As above, but existing traffic 
in each fare category, divided 40/60 instead of 50/50”. 
Still speaking, of course, of Column 8, coach fares, it is 
the same, you see ; the arithmetical result of that is to 
give us in Line 9 a total yield of our revised scheme of 
that £3i'm. 

(President) : You mean in Line 5? 
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3986. [Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : So you do see, Mr. 
Valentine, how critical is the difference between us on 
the way these fare categories should be divided? — ^Yes, 
I think there is no doubt that accounts for the major 
differences in the estimates of financial results. 

3987. Then the last line, you see, introduces the results 
which would be reached if our higher discounts (as I 
mentioned a few moments ago) were applied rather than 
yours. It means, of course, that we lose the difference 
between the totals in Column 9 of Lines 5 and 6. There 
is a drop of very roughly £270,000. — ^It just says “ at 
higher discounts ”. I am not quite clear what discounts. 
Do you mean the same ones as vou have employed on 
your table, LCC 312? 

3988. The LCC 312 series. As I understand it, they 
are the mathematical results of those. Then the note 
at the bottom of the table, I think, speaks for itself. 

[President) : Am I right in supposing, Mr. Lawrence, 
that what it comes to is this, accepting all your figures 
excluding an allowance for an increase in the number 
of people travelling and excluding any addition to the 
prospective season ticket revenue, London Transport 
would be, if your scheme were adopted, just slightly 
over £lm. short of the revenue which by their original 
proposal they sought to obtain? 

[Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, I think so. 

[President) : £4,342,000, and accepting all your figures, 
except the calculation as to drawing in new passengers, 
London Transport would be just a little over £lm. .short 
on their original proposals. 

[Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. Yes, and we should be some- 
where between £200,000 and £300,000 short of the £3‘6m. 
which was the target figure of your decision. 

[President)'. £320,000, or £314,000 to be exact. 

3989. [Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The difference in dis- 
counts is, very approximately, in the area of what we fall 
short in our total estimated yield, so although there is 
this difference of opinion I do not want to debate each 
one of them, but the discount figure therefore is a 
significant figure. We hope that analysis might prove 
to be useful. 

If you will bear with me just a moment, Mr. Valentine, 
I want to put a few more questions on the subject of 
this split, because of its vital importance. Am I right 
in thinking that the estimates which the Commission 
have put forward at these successive Inquiries of the 
discounted yields from the new proposed fares have 
been estimates of what I cannot better describe than the 
evened-out position that is expected after the increases 
have come into force, when the impact has been absorbed 
by the public, the disturbance has settled do.wn, or which 
ever figurative expression you like to use? Would that 
be even an approximately fair way of putting it? — ^They 
are not attempting — we never have attempted — ^to make 
the discounts represent our idea of the immediate impact 
of the fares increase, which we have always said might 
be rather worse than the expectation of loss of traffic 
or shortening of rides, looking at it for a year or so 
ahead. I think that is all you mean. 

3990. That is about all I mean. I might add to this, 
that as each scheme has come along and these estimates 
have been given, they have been given to reflect a posi- 
tion which is expected to last, shall I say, until further 
order, not merely for one year nine months, or what- 
ever ■ the figure may be. — “ Expected ” is rather a more 
hopeful word than I would have used. We have always 
said that we have made certain assumptions as to the 
loss of traffic. We have never been aible to put them 
forward with any great confidence as expectations in detail 
of particular categories of fares, or particular levels of 
fares. 

3991. Each scheme has stood upon its own feet and 
has not been linked to a prospective scheme to be intro- 
duced in, say, a year's time? — ^No. 

3992. And these estimates of discounts, traffic and traffic 
yields cannot possibly reflect, can they, a future position 
where the exact loss has been got back again? — I think 
the answer to that is that they cannot possibly reflect 
that. But if I understood you correctly, what you were 
asking me to agree was that the discounted yields or the 
allowance for discount in any of our schemes have not 



envisaged an ultimate return of traffic on some pattern 
that existed before the scheme applied. I think I could 
agree that. 

3993. I did not want to base a later submission to the 
Tribunal which I was ill-prepared to make (through not 
having put it to you. While we are talking about this 
sort of thing, I will ask you about a little practical 
matter. The introduction of the 3d. fare will eliminate, 
will it not, any loss of traffic and drop-iback from the 
present 34d. .travel for three stages? For that portion 
of it that is at present three-stage travel there will be 
no loss or drop-back from that because the 3d. fare is 
cheaper than the 3id.?— Neither loss nor drop-back, no. 

3994. The increase of the 3id. fare for four stages to 
4d. is the next step in our scale? — ^Yes. 

3995. That of course can result in .a drop-back, but it 
can only drop back to 3d. on our scale, and not to 2d. — 
That is correct, yes. 

3996. So what the passenger gains by the drop-back in 
that case is limited to Id. under our scheme, compared 
with 2d. under yours? — ^Yes, but for a different passenger 
making a different ride. 

3997. Do you think — this is what I am leading to, 
because I shall hope to make this point later on — that 
small gain would in itself be likely to limit itbe dimen- 
sions of 'the drop-back, or to put it in a more colloquial 
way, if it is only a question of saving Id. a man is not 
going to foe bothered to walk? — I think there must cer- 
tainly be some importance in the amount saved by drop- 
ping back in the mind of the .passenger in deciding 
whether to do so or not, and in continuing to do so or 
not. 

3998. Although I would not put upon you or attempt 
to suggest what the quantity is, the .same consideration 
would apply at the higher levels of toe scale where a 
present one-mile 2d. jump would be split on my scale 
into a Id. rise for half a mile. I think that comes in 
5d., 7d. and 9d. — ^Yes, but if you are directing your m.ind, 
or trying to direct mine, to toe question of the numbers 
of people who would drop-back at the even number of 
stages, I certainly agree that one 'must take into account 
the amount they would .save by doing so, but one must 
also take into account the ques.tion whether that group 
of passengers has ever had that opportunity before. That 
opportunity of dropping back, which they could have in 
the odd stage travel, they may have exercised to the 
full extent in the previous revisions. The even stage 
traffic .has always had to make a relatively long walk to 
save the money. 

3999. One does not want to embark upon the psych- 
ology of passengers too much, but a man .may put him- 
self to some inconvenience, may he not, if he is going 
to save .something that is significant to him or something 
about 'Which he feels rather resentful? — He may. 

4000. Would you not think that was a likely specula- 
tion? — ^For some people, certainly, yes. 

4001. With regard to increase of traffic, may I just ask 
you to explain one or two matters on BTC 710 which I 
have not understood. You take toe railways first of all. At 
2 per cent. I see the first discount in the remarks column 
is a 2 per cent, decrease in traffic assumed. — Yes. That 
is for the railway mile-and-a-half traffic. 

4002. Yes, .the 3d. fare. — ^Yes. 

4003. In the 1953 Scheme you allowed, did you not, a 1 
per cent, total loss of traffic on the rise .from 4d. to 3id.? 
— ^No, we allowed an average arbitrary of 1 per cent, 
loss over the whole range of the railway fares affected. 

4004. Yes, that is true, over the w.hole range, and there- 
fore as this was part of the whole range, it was subject to 
that 1 per cent.? — ^In the method of calculating the dis- 
counted yield, yes, we applied I per cent, equally to all the 
fares affected. 

4005. And that was a discount, as I understand or recol- 
lect it, for total loss of traffic ; it was not drop-back? — ^It 
was expressed in that way. We did not separately express 
an assumed drop-back and an assumed loss of traffic. 

4006. Did it not represent an allowance for total dis- 
appearance, not merely for the same passengers taking a 
shorter ride? — ^In so far as either happened, you lose 
some revenue and we estimated a loss of revenue which 
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we expressed in the simplified form of assuming an 
arbitrary 1 per cent, outright loss of traffic at all distances, 
■but with a qualification, that was put in print in the state- 
ment and referred to in my evidence, that it must not be 
inferred from that that we expected the losses of traffic 
to be equal at all distances or proportionate at all 
distances. 

■ 4007. V ery well; the 2 per cent, increase that you have now 
brought back into the one-and-a-half mile stage is in 
fact 2 per cent, on half the discounted yield of the existing 
3id. fare, is it not? — ^Not on the discounted yield ; on the 
existing traffic, or the “ Z ” year traffic to be more precise. 

4008. “ Z ” year, yes. Perhaps I should not have said 
“ discounted ” ; 1 should have said “ reduced ”. — do not 
understand the word “ reduced ”. 

4009. {President) : Let me ask this. 2 per cent, of what? 
What is the figure to which 2 per cent, is applied? — 2 
per cent, of the “ Z ” year traffic assumed to be travelling 
on the railways distances of over one mile and up to li 
miles or thereabouts and paying a 3id. fare, represented in 
column 4 by the first of the two figures. 

4010. And 2 per cent, is £11,000 odd, I suppose. — Yes, 
but in the calculation the 2 per cent, is of that amount of 
traffic, it is assumed to apply to the traffic after it had its 
fare reduced from 33d. to 3d. It is not 2 per cent, of 
£572,000 ; it is 2 per cent, of the result of deducting £81,000 
from £572,000. 

4011. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Mr. Valentine, I am not 
complaining of what you have done here ; I only want 
just to follow it. It looks to be about right on your 
hypothesis, if you in 1953 allowed a 1 per cent, loss on 
the whole range, the complete range of the new 3id. 
fare, what you have done is to bring back 2 per cent, when 
you are splitting the “ Z ” year yield at that 3-Id. charge 
in equal proportions between the three and four-stage 
journeys. — ^It could be explained in that way ; that certainly 
is a relevant consideration, but it is not quite the explana- 
tion I happened to give this morning myself. I pointed 
attention more particularly to the fact that I had said in 
the answer to question 2244 in the 1953 proceedings that 
the 1 per cent, loss arbitrarily assumed to apply to the 
railway traffic where the fares were increased would prob- 
ably be felt more heavily in the lower fares and rather 
less heavily in the higher fares. 

4012. Whatever way is the better way of putting it — 
and of course I defer to your explanation as it is your 
document — this is a further fact, is it not, that your 1 
per cent, discount in 1953 was applied in fact to a 
larger figure than twice £572,896? — Larger than twice 
that? 

4013. Yes. I say “ twice that ” because, you see, you 
take an even split of a global figure. — It was applied to the 
“ Y ” year equivalent of twice the £572,896. 

4014. And that “ Y ” year equivalent, as I have been 
told, taken from the appropriate exhibit, was £1,266,907, 
which is £120,215 more than the “Z” year figure for the 
3|d. fare. — That may well be so, and the first calculation 
was probably made on the 3d. fare in “ Y ” year. 

4015. That leads me to suggest that if you are going to 
bring back now on a single stage charging scale at the 
3d. fare a 2 per cent, increase in traffic, should you not 
bring back the figure which you took out in 1953 to 
represent the expected loss consequent upon the increase 
of 3d. to 3|d.? — No. I think we are trying to do some- 
thing with an almost ridiculous degree of precision where 
it is not appropriate, tout taking your own basis that one 
can be exact to that extent, surely one would not bring 
back 2 per cent, of “ Y ” year traffic because the “ Y ” 
year traffic has fallen to “ Z ” year level through many 
causes other than the impact of increased fares. 

4016. That brings us to a topic over which there was 
considerable controversy not long ago, and I will not ask 
you any further about that. Can I pass now by way of 
illustration to \yhat you have done in Central Road 
Services, the first discount of 5 per cent, increase in traffic 
assumed transferred from one mile. — ^As I said again in 
regard to this one this morning, when the fare for this 
distance was proposed to be increased from 3d. to 3|d. 
and we were endeavouring to forecast the approximate 
results of that in exhibit BTC 510, Appendix C, we allowed 
a 5 per cent, drop-back at three and four-stage travel 
taken together as what we assumed would occur when the 



3d. fare was raised to 3|d. Clearly, in the circumstances 
envisaged by the scale shown in BTC 710, it would be a 
reasonable assumption that some of that traffic would 
revert to travelling into the third stage and paying the 
appropriate fare now to become 3d. on BTC 710 instead 
of 3|d. 

4017. I am not sure that I follow that, but does that 
answer this question? I will try to put it as clearly as 
I can. In 1953 you allowed a discount for drop-back 
of 5 per cent, in respect of the increase of the 3d. road 
service fare of 3|d.? — Yes, and we did not express the 
discount for that in any other terms. In other words, it 
was an obvious over-simplification in putting it that way 
because we allowed only for drop-back and not for loss 
in the actual arithmetic. 

4018. When you are bringing it back now, if you only 
put it at 5 per cent, on half the yield of the 3|d. fare, 
you are reinstating half the discounts, are you not? — 
That depends how you assume that the original drop-back 
was spread. If you assume the whole of the loss of 
revenue resulting from, drop-back and loss of traffic taken 
together when the 3d. fare was increased to 3|d. occurred 
solely in the form of a drop-back in the three-stage traffic, 
then the appropriate figure to use in this exhibit 710 to 
reverse that process would be 10 per cent, and not 5 per 
cent. That is what I said this morning, but that is taking 
a very extreme interpretation of what might in fact be the 
sort of thing that might toe expected to happen when the 
3d. fare was increased to 3|"d. There would be some 
loss of traffic, the major thing would be a drop-back 
mostly of three-stage traffic, but not necessarily all. We 
expected it in the simplified form of 5 per cent, drop-back 
of the three and four-stage traffic taken together. I am 
quite prepared to say you would expect, if that happened, 
that most of the drop-back would occur in the three-stage 
traffic. 

4019. I do not know that it is going to make such a 
difference as will decide the fate of the issue, but I was 
contrasting what you had done in the case of the tube 
railways (where you appear to me to have reinstated your 
total discount) with the case of the road services where 
you have only reinstated half? — ^The circumstances are 
not in the least comparable because in the road services 
we put different discounts at each fare value ; we put an 
arbitrary overall one on the railways. It really did not 
imply that we had even considered very closely the indi- 
vidual discounts to toe applied at the particular distances. 
I have said, Mr. Lawrence, that if you adopted 10 per 
cent., instead of 5 per cent., as the increase in traffic 
assumed at the three-stage difference on road services, 
the net effect on the yield of the whole scheme would be 
to increase it by £86,000. That is 'all the difference it would 
make, and that would be the extreme adjustment I think 
you could argue it for. 

4020. With double the figure we elucidated just now 
and put on our other table at £85,835? — ^That is right. 

4021. That is why I ventured to say that I did not suppose 
the fate of the issue would depend on that alone. — I 
thought not also. 

4022. One other matter of importance that I must put 
to you is this. You do not anywhere in working out 
your estimate of yield for the single-stage charging scheme, 
allow anything for recovery of traffic, do you? — No, 
except at the only points where fares are actually reduced ; 
that is so. I would not have thought there was any other 
scope for that. 

4023. The only recovery of traffic is at the point about 
which we have just been talking ; is that right? — ^Yes. 

4024. {President) : There is a small one on the early 
morning on the next 'page, is there not, an actual gain ; 
the lost sheep? — Yes, tout it is consequential upon the three- 
stage adjustment. It is only at that distance that there is 
any reduction in fare either on the scale proposed on BTC 
710 or in the scale in the London County Council tables. 

4025. Those are the three items where you are supposing 
a bringing back of some passengers into the fold, are you 
not? — Even that is not putting it quite correctly. Sir, 
because in the case of the road service calculation for 
ordinary fares, it is not bringing traffic back into the 
fold but inducing it once again to travel a longer distance 
instead of artificially shortening the journey. 

4026. Then there are only two items of new blocks 
of passengers? — ^Yes ; that is the way it is expressed. 
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4027. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): On the tube railways 
and early mornings? — ^Yes, but we have only expressed 
it that way in BTC 710 and BTC 711 because that is 
reversing the simplified way in which it was put in the 
earlier documents. 

4028. In any case, the allowance, if it be an allowance, 
for new'passengers cominig within the fold is so minute as 
to be quite negligible, is it not?— But fairly absorbed in 
the allowance for longer riding. 

4029. I must just put this to you, Mr. Valentine. I do 
not expect for one moment to command your assent to 
it, but I want to hear what you say. The introduction of 
a 3d. fare, I suggest to you, would be an extremely 
popular move with the London travelling public? — If 
sufficient of them were made aware that it would other- 
wise have gone to 4d. and very nearly did so, or some- 
thing of that sort, yes ; but in any case a 3d. fare being 
easier to handle would be popular in comparison with the 
present 3jd. fare. 

4030. And any fare which makes a popular appeal to 
the public is likely to attract customers on to the vehicle? 

— I think that must follow if you assume it has made 
a popular appeal, yes. 

4031. I am going to suggest, you see, on the basis of 
the evidence I am calling, that with a 3d. fare you would 
regain a lot of traffic that in fact you have lost altogether 
by reason of these fares increases? — ^Yes, but we have 
allowed in our table for recovering what we estimated 
to lose, whether it is expressed as a drop-back or loss 
of traffic is neither here nor there. 

4032. But those are the same passengers in another 
guise, are they not? What I am talking about is the 
completely new passenigers coiminig on to the buses as a 
result of the introduction of a 3d. fare, passengers who 
have given up travelling because of the high fares. — ^If 
they have given up travelling they are the people I am 
talking about, except you cannot go on identifying them 
as individuals through the years, of course, because there 
is a continuous change and shift in the population, and 
so forth. 

4033. What I am talking about and what I want you to 
think of is those persons who are optional travellers, not 
essential travellers but optional travellers who, when fares 
went up and the 3d. fare disappeared, gave up using 
the buses for their optional travel. I am suggesting that 
the 3d. fare will bring back those people again and afford 
a very substantial increase in revenue. — ^I do not think it 
sounds realistic to me at all. You seem to be pre- 
supposing that there are people who used to travel a 
certain extent on our services and who gave it up 
altogether because the 3d. fare went up to 3-jd. 

4034. Yes, altogether ; purely optional travel. You see 
the position is this, is it not, that under the 1954 Scheme, 

Further re-examined by 

4042. Mr. Valentine, it was suggested to you by my 
learned friend Mr. Lawrence that in putting forward the 
3d. fare proposals wihich are shown on BTC 710 you 
really were not trying to put forward an effective scheme. 
Do you remember him making that criticism of you? — 
Yes. 

4043. In putting that scheme forward, were you having 
regard to paragraph 3 of the Preliminary Decision, which 
is in the following terms: “ We propose to consider the 
possibility of introducing into the fare scale in the Sixth 
Schedule to the Scheme ” — that is the scheme as submitted 
by us — “of a fare of 3d. for three fare stages.” ? — ^Yes. 

4044. “ We hope therefore that the suggestions furnished 
to us will assist us in deciding whether this particular 
alteration and whatever consequential alterations it would 
involve are desirable.” — Yes. 

4045. Was that the basis on which you proceeded to 
consider the 3d. proposal? — ^Certainly ; it was to test the 
result of putting in a 3d. fare for three stages, and the 
necessary consequential, into the scheme which had pre- 
viously been proposed in the Draft Scheme. 

4046. Not to consider what might be the most profit- 
able form of single-stage charging which you might 
devise? — No, certainly I did not put that interpretation 
on it. 



this single-stage charging Scheme, if it ever comes into 
force, the general level of fares wiU be higher than they 
were before “ Y ” year ; not “ Z ” year, but “ Y ” year. — 
The general level? 

4035. Yes. And consequently a 3d. fare in that 1954 

scale will be aU the more attractive, will it not? — I do not 
really quite follow the reasoning of that. I quite agree ^ 

4036. As I say, I do not expect you to assent. — A 3d. 
fare for three stages or any other distance would be more 
popular than either a 3'jd. or 4d. fare for the same 
distance. That is common ground. 

4037. We are talking at this stage in the fare scale of 
course of the fares which in fact produce relatively to the 
others the greatest revenue, are we not? — ^Yes. 

4038. If I were to suggest that from the introduction of 
the 3d. fare for three stages you could reasonably expect 
an added yield of at least £Lm. I expect, from what you 
have said, that you would strongly dissent? — I certainly 
would. I do not understand where and at what level of 
travel you think it would occur. 

4039. (President) : At the 3d. fare, Mr. Lawrence said. 
— ^I thought you were saying it was going to stimulate 
travel at other fares? 

4040. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am sorry if my form 
O'f question indicated that. I apologise. Concentrating 
in 1954 on the introduction of a 3d. fare, which we have 

not had since before the 1953 increase .—About nine 

months ago. Your suggestion appears to be that it would 
add £4m. to the revenue at that fare. 

4041. Yes. You could add £im. to the estimated 
revenue from this graded single-stage scheme, from that 
alone, on all services, road and rah. — Unless I have got 
muddled in the arithmetic, that seems to me to imply that 
it would be a highly profitable business to put up fares 
for a short time and put them back wihere they were before, 
and increase the traffic 20 per cent, in the process. I do 
not think that sort of unsettling procedure would have that 
effect. 

(President) : That is 40 million more passenger journeys. 
It comes to £im. does it not? 

(Mr. Lawrence) : It is obviously a substantial point, but 
I will leave it because you and I have divergent opinions 
upon it, iMr. Valentine. 

(President): Yes, one arithmetician in this room says I 
am right on this occasion. It is correct that 40 million 
passenger journeys at 3d. would produce £\m. 

(Mr. Dawson) : If you please. Sir, once again I propose 
to rely upon Mr. Lawrence’s cross-examination. 

(President) : I congratulate you. 

(Mr. Elton): I appear for the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. I propose to do the same. 

Mr. Harold Willis. 

4047. Nor to suggest other consequential alterations 
in the fare stage which were not within the scale in the 
Sixth Schedule unless they were necessarily consequential? 
— That is right, yes. 

4048. So much the basis of our suggestions on BTC 710. 

As my learned friend has indicated ' 

(President) : The first Memorandum put in on the 28th 
June defined what, in the view of the Commission, were 
the necessary and direct consequences of the introduction 
of the 3d. stage. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Yes, Sir, and that indicates the 
basis on which we approached it to do it within those 
narrow limitations, that being, in our view, the intention. 

(President) : If Mr. Lawrence will forgive me, this is a 
purely forensic issue as to whether this is your best shot 
or only a forensic shot, and I do not think we shall hear 
very much more about it. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I shall not address you on 
it, Sir. 

(President): You have made the point, Mr. Lawrence. 

4049. (Mr. Harold Willis) (to the Witness) : Quite clearly 
the question of the apportionment is the most important 
difference in the approach of the London County Coun- 
cil and our approach to the results of this proposal? — 
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Yes, (the most imiportant, not the only one, because it does 
make quite a substantial difference towards introducing 
the 8d. fare for four miles as they have done in their 
proposal. 

4050. If you were seeking to be advised to-day by your 
staff as to the proper apportionment of the travel at 
three and four fare stages, would you regard an approach 
or would you regard figures based on tables such as 
LCC 313 A, B and C as a sound way of approaching 
the problem? — No, I am afraid I should not think that 
at all ; I should think this method of attempting to 
estimate what the distribution of the traffic is, as between 
any adjacent fare of odd and even stages would be liable 
to be far too wide of the mark, and I would not place 
any reliance upon it at all. 

4051. Because if it is a correct approach and there 
had been a good many more implications than there 
have in fact been, you might ultimately find in the end, 
by this arithmetical process, that the percentage attri- 
buted to the three stage element had almost disappeared 
altogether? — Yes, it has that flow, although it will take 
a little time to reach that condition, which you are 
expressing in that way. 

4052. It has a cumulative effect? — Yes, and from the 
way I have already expressed it, it seems to me to be 
quite a dangerously false assumption that a temporary 
disturbance to the balance of the traffic in the odd and 
even number of stages in a fares structure will last an 
indefinite period of years. That is why I took some time 
this morning in explaining the history of what we knew 
about the distribution of traffic between one and two 
stages in relation to the original fare, which was originally 
a Id. fare, which went up to Hd. and which is now 2d. 

I think that is one of the defects in this approach, but it 
is by no means the only one. 

4053. In cross-examination I think you dealt with the 
others? — Yes, particularly the one which pegs figures 
which were originally presented in an over-simplified and 
quite arbitrary form as exact forecasts, which they were 
never intended to he, and which further assumes they 
were exactly realised. We cannot say by how much 
precisely they were not realised, but we do know that 
in a good many cases these yields have not been realised 
at all closely on particular fare values or on particular 
forms of transport. 

4054. In your view it is very valuable to have regard 
to results of actual observation, such as you have been able 
to make? — Yes ; at the moment I know of no possible 
satisfactory way of arriving at a fair estimate of distribu- 
tion of traffic between three and four stages, or between 
five and six, or any other pair, than upon the basis of 
observations, checks and tests actually taken in the field. 

4055. Which have, as you have pointed out, indicated 
that the percentage was rather higher than half for the 
three stage travel? — Yes, simply on the observations we 
took last December. 

4056. And for the reasons you indicated, you thought 
it would be wiser to go back to the 50 per cent, appor- 
tionment, which was shown on the pre-war tests? 

4057. {President) : Is that a sampling for both road 
and rail? — No, Sir, only on Central Road Services. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think I have only one other 
matter to put to you, which concerns the last suggestion 
made iby my learned friend that there was his £jm. 
extra revenue coming from the introduction of this 3d. 
fare. As I understood his question, he was suggesting 
that putting up the fare from 3d. to 3^d. had taken out 
of travel altogether that amount of travel, or thereabouts, 
in other words that about £im. worth of travel had 
gone and would come back if you introduced the 3d. 
fare. 

4058. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. In time. — Yes, but if 
Mr. Lawrence assumes, as he has to for the purposes of 
Exhibit 312, that our discounts in the past were so correct, 
he probably never assumed such a (loss of traffic, but 
assumed a drop-iback. I think that was an over- 
simplification ; it should have been a combination of both, 
in fact. But the scale of his suggested recovery of lost 
traffic seems to me far to exceed any figure I can accept 
as being likely to represent the actual outright loss 
experienced at that fare. 



4059. It was only a rise of id., and it was suggested 
that those people did not drop back, but that they just 
stopped travelling altogether and went by some other 
means. — ^Some may have done, but of course there are 
no means of proving at all clearly what did happen in 
that respect. 

4060. Does it seem to you in any way likely that the 
introduction of this 3d. fare could possibly have the 
effect of increasing receipts by £im.? — No, I certainly 
think it is quite out of keeping with anything we can 
reasonably expect at all, and a broadly fair estimate 
of the additional revenue is that which we have our- 
selves shown on Exhibit BTC 710. 

4061. And BTC 711 — the two together? — Yes, where 
the recovery of traffic, whether in the form of new traffic 
or traffic travelling a longer distance, is represented by 
the difference between columns 5 and 6, and two and 
three stage levels. 

4062. {President) ; I am puzzled about the figures in 
the Central Road Services — the second half of BTC 710 ; 
the division of the present 3jd. fare-ipaying public. 1 
understand that you have divided the £12m. odd into two 
equal halves? — Yes. 

4063. And you have said if they get the chance, one 
half will ride at 3d. That is right, is it not? — ^If they 
get the chance? 

4064. That is to say, if the scale is put at 3d., they, will 
travel at 3d.?) — ^If they continue to make the same jour- 
neys as they do now, yes. 

4065. And the other half will lump the 4d. fare as 
best they can because that is what they will have to 
pay In order to do the journey they want? — That is 
the assumption up to column 5. 

4066. You then say that half your present 3yd. paying 
public will go into the 3d. fare class? — Yes, auto- 
matically. 

4067. Now what I do not understand is ; Why, when 
you come to discuss the revenue you expect from the 
half who wiU perforce in future have to pay 4d., do you 
assume on that figure that 7y per cent, will droip back 
to 3d.? You have already dealt with the quantity which 
will drop back to 3d. by saying half the present, have 
you not? — No, Sir. Column 4 is the best we can do 
to divide the existing traffic at 3yd. into two groups — that 
is, actually travelling not more than three stages or ly 
miles. 

4068. That is the point ; fifty-fifty is the best you can 
do? — ^The present allocation of the traffic as it is moving 
to-day. To proceed beyond that point we then have to 
look at each of those groups of traffic separately. There 
are 6,000,000-odd people travelling journeys for which 
the fare will fall from 3id. to 3d., and they will pre- 
sumably as the fare has fallen, all continue to travel and 
will be joined by some others now travelling shorter 
journeys for which they are paying 2d., being attracted 
by the fact .that in future they will only have to pay 
Id. more instead of 1yd. more for riding to an extra 
bus stop or two. That is all there is to be said about 
that group. The other group of passengers — the second 
6,000,000 — iwho are to-day paying 3]-d. but riding more 
than three stages, would find, under this proposal, that 
their fare has increased to 4d., and the question is : 
How will they react to that? 

4069. You say 7| per cent, will change the length of 
their journey? — We say, as we have always said, that if 
a number of people go for a quite short walk, par- 
ticularly if the short walk drops back to the next fare 
beMw, they are likely to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Under this proposal, those passengers who are 
travelling into the fourth stage, or the full four stages, 
would find, by shortening their rides to three stages, 
they could pay 3d. instead of 4d., under the future scale 
— j-d. less than they are paying to-day instead of ^d. 
more — and that is bound to have an effect on some of 
them. 

Whether the drop back would be 7y per cent, or 
any other figure between 15 and 5, I can only guess. 
I said this morning I thought there was a good deal to 
be said for putting that figure at 10 per cent, and not 
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per cent., but it is not a matter on which anyone 
could speak with any conviction or that it is possible 
to guess at all accurately or even to measure very exactiy 
until after the event. 

4070. Thank you. That has cleared my mind on that 
point. Have you any further information on the number 



of trips?— I am. sorry, I have not. Perhaps I could leave 
that to clear up with you to-morrow morning, or possibly 
later ■ this afternoon, if I am not required in the room. 

4071. I should like to know at some time.— I will 
have that information certainly not later than first thing 
to-morrow. Sir. 



{The witness withdrew.) 



(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is all the evidence. Sir, on 
the financial aspects of the 3d. fare. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) ; I will call my evidence, if I 
may, at this point. 



(President)-. Mr. Lawrence, why did your last exhibit 
become 214? Were, there two series of LCC’s? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : .1 think there were. Sir. Mr. 
Hill’s were in the 200s, and this is an exhibit prepared by 
Mr. Hill. 



Mr. Harry Howard Karslake, recalled. 



Further examined by Mr. 

4072. I think it was you, was it not, who prepared the 
revised scale of charge on behalf of the London County 
Council, which is shown in the Appendix to the Memo- 
randum deposited by the Council? — Yes. 

4073. In approaching the matter of working out that 
scale, did you have in mind the financial requirements as 
indicated by the Tribunal’s decision? — Yes; the sum of 
£3'6m. is the ultimate objective. 

4074. And also the need to preserve the existing degree 
of assimilation which is also referred to in that decision? 

— ^Yes. 

4075. And have you also in mind, as an objective, the 
desirability, if you could, of arousing the least possible 
passenger resistance? — Yes. 

4076 From the figures which were debated at some 
length at the former sitting of this Inquiry, it was obvious 
there were signs of passenger resistance already, in your 
opinion? — Yes, the background, as I see it, is that the 
level of passenger charges in London is already higher 
than that outside London, and that there were signs in 
the exhibits which were put in then, of passenger resistance 
in London. 

4077. So in your opinion is it necessary to take the 
greatest care not to intensify that resistance by any new 
5 c^le? — Obviously one must avoid intensifying it, if it is 
possible. 

4078. Would it also be desirable, if you could, to 
recover some of the traffic which has been lost as a 
result of recent fare increases? — ^Yes, of course. 

4079. And is it your humble submission that your scale 
does achieve those objects? — ^I think so. They do achieve, 
in my estimate, the yield of the order of £3-6m. ; they 
are calculated to minimise passenger resistance. They 
will, I think, recover a large proportion of the volume 
of traffic which was lost by previous increases, and I 
think they raise no problem, or no serious problem, of 
assimilation between the London Transport Executive 
services and London Lines of British Railways. 

4080. I can deal shortly, I think, with the first point for 
consideration as a. result of the evidence given so far, 
and that is the consequential insertion of other single- 
stage fares as a result of starting with a 3d. fare for 
three stages. • Your suggested scheme, • as we can see, 
progresses by Id. stages up to five miles for nine stages 
and ten stages. You do not have a lOd. fare, but you 
have increased the existing 7d., fare to 8d. for eight stages. 
— That is correct. 

4081. Just shortly, because you are the architect of this 
scheme, will you tell the Tribunal the reasons that have 
induced you to do that? — Of course it seems like going 
over the same old ground, but the 5d. fare is obviously 
necessary to avoid the practical aim of evading the 6d. 
fare by double booking. The introduction of the 8d. 
fare for eight stages has the same objective. I appreciate 
that could be done by introducing into the Draft Scheme 
a lOd. fare,, but the 8d. fare for eight stages achieves the 
same objective without minimising the yield of the fare 
scale. 

4082. You mean, without diminishing the yield? — ^Yes, 
without diminishing ffie yield in relation to the British 
Transport Commission’s proposal, but of course it will 
diminish the yield in relation to the Draft Scheme. 



Geoffrey Lawrence. 

4083. Yes. . It is more profitable, is it, to introduce an 
:8d..fare for eight stages than to keep a 7d. fare for eight 
stages and introduce a lOd fare higher up? — Undoubtedly, 
and I think it is perhaps significant that ffie 7d. fare is 
the only fare which the Commission did not propose to 
increase in the Draft Scheme, above 2d. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the increase of the 7d. fare for eight stages 
but not the 7d. fare for seven stages is a very easy way of 
avoiding the possibility ■ of passengers evading a fare by 
double booking. 

4084. And if there is to be a 2d. gap anywhere in the 
scale, do you consider that the 9d. to lid. gap would be 
the most appropriate place to introduce it from a com- 
mercial point of view?— That obviously appears to be the 
place from a commercial point of view, because, as 1 
say, it will increase the yield of the 8d. fare without the 
reduction which would accompany the introduction ol 
■the lOd. fare instead of the lid. one. 

4085. Just a word -about the lOd fare: As you have 
pointed out, it is not essential to avoid double booking 
if you put in an 8d. fare for eight stages. Is it also 
undesirable in itself, in your opinion, because of the 
measure of increases from existing fares?— Yes, you 
could only introduce a lOd. fare -at ten stages or nine 
stages. My previous remarks of course imply the intro- 
duction of a lOd. fare at ten stages, but if you introduce 
the lOd. fare at ten stages, you would increase the ^d. 
increase of the Draft Scheme by another Id. and make 
a total increase in that fare of l-Jd, 

4086. And if you apply it to eleven stages, you would 
reduce the yield?^Yes ; unduly so, I think. 

4087. And those are the reasons which have led you to 
omit a lOd. fare, even though it does produce a 2d. 
gap?— Yes. 

4088. Passing from that, you, like Mr. Valentine, have 
proceeded to estimate your yield from this modified fare 
structure, and the first problem- which faced you was 
the apportionment of existing travel at two stage fares, 
particularly the 3jd. Oine, and three and four stages? — 
Yes, and also the 5d., 7d. and the Is. Od. fare, which all 
need to be apportioned. 

4089. I think you agree with Mr. Valentine, do you not, 
that there are no accurate statistics or any up-to-date 
statisitical information on which a -precise -apportionment 
can possibly be calculated?- — ^I do. 

4090. I think I have made -this clear already, so I can 
take it -shortly ; Did you therefore start from Mr. 
■Valentine’s own statement at the 1950 Inquiry, which I 
read this morning?— Yes. 

4091. Which was admittedly an arbitrary position, but 
you had to find some basis on which -to work, had you 
not? — Yes. 

4092. And the basis was the pre-1950 increases of a 
split of about fifty-fifty? — Yes, as it was then given by 
Mr. Valentine. 

4093. It is an historical fact that since then there have 
been three fares increases in quick -succession — the 1950 
Scheme, -the 1952 Scheme and the 1953 Scheme? — ^Yes. 

4094. And each one of those fares increases has been 
accompanied, wherever the fares were increased, by an 
allowance for what is called “ drop back ”? — ^Yes. 

4095. What, in your view, is the effect on actual travel- 
ling -of that drop back, which was presumably introduced 
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because it reflects something which is actually exipected 
to happen? — The effect of the drop back is a two-fold 
effect ; firstly, of course, it would be primarily the pas- 
sengers travelling at the shorter journey who would drop 
back to the fare below. This movement would reduce the 
proportion of travellers travielling in the first stage of the 
fare category. 

4096. What do you mean? Let us illustrate it in the 
3id. fare. What do you refer to -in the -first stage of 
that category? — That would be -stage three. That follows 
because it is the person travelling up to one stage beyond 
the lower fare stage who could more easily walk to save 
the increase, whereas -the passeniger travelling over half 
■a mile -would be much less inclined to reduce the length 
of -his ride. 

4097. Was that apparently also the view of Mr. 
Valentine in the same answer when -he went on to say : 

“ The section of this traffic -which is most likely to shorten 
their ride -sligh-tly in order to avoid the increase -of ^-d. 
in the fare . . . are people who are riding just short 
distances in excess of a mile.” — I think that is question 
No. 711, which was referred to -this morning? 

^ 4098. Yes. That is the first effect of the drop back. 

What do you consider to be the second? — ^The second 
effect is, I think, that the passenger who is dropping back 
would be dropping back to the maximum ride, and that, 
■i -of course, would increase the proportion of passengers 

who are travelling beyond the -first stage in each fare 
category. 

4099. That, in the instance of the 3|d. fare, would be 
the fourth stage? — Yes, of course. That also was referred 
to by Mr. Valentine yesterday in a question, which again 
I think you referred to this morning, Question No. 3445, 
at page 238. 

4100. So if these allowances for drop-back are in any 
way based on real events, what do you say is the effect 
there of successive fares increased on this division between 
the two halves of this fare category? — think there must 
be a substantial departure away from the original 50/50 
allocation of Mr. Valentine, and the extent of that shift 
on the stages can be roiughly judged by the LC-C 313A 
B and C calculations. 

4101. Equally, I suppose, if the basis had not been 
50/50, but some other arbitrary apportionment, the shift 
would still, in your view, apply as a result of these 
successive applications to raise fares. — Undoubtedly. 

4102. I think this is obvious, but I may -perhaps ask 
you : if there was no shift, and the division remained 
exactly the same fro-m one Scheme to the other, would 
there be any need to introduce these allowances for 
drop-back each time? — I should think not. 

4103. 'We have already looked at your actual Tables 
L'CC 313A, 313B and 313C; I do not know that -I need 
take time at this stage by going through each line of 
them. Perhaps you might just broadly, for the purposes 
of the Record and as they are your tables, say what you 
have done in each case. — ^Certainly. Table 313A deals 
with the effect of the 1950 Scheme. I do not think you 
want me to go through it line by line? 

4104. No. — It is sufficient to say that by applying Mr. 
Valentine’s percentages in Question 711 for drop-back in 
line 4, and his figure for discount, which is line 9, it 
can be calculated roughly that after the coming into 
operation of the 1950 Scheme, the proportions travelling 

*' short and long respectively will be, in percentages, 45-55 ; 

those are the figures in lines 11 and 12. 

4105. Pausing there, that is an illustrative calculation ; 
is it just illustrative of the degree of shift which qccurred 
as a result of the 1950 Scheme? — Yes, I think it is fair 
to say that it is purely illustrative. 

4106. Now will you turn to the next table ; what do 

you say about LCC 313B? — That -shows the continuation 
of this movement away from the -fifty-fifty split applying 
it to the new 3d. fare, which remained under that Scheme 
over 1-j miles to 2 -miles, -applying the 45/55 -split of the 
previous table to the short journeys in line 3', allowing 
the drop-back from the 4d, fare for 2 miles in line 6 

4107. Just pausing there, you said, “ the drop back 
from the 4d. fare ”. That is a fare which was affected by 
the increase that year, -was it not? — Yes, I think so. 

4108. It went up, did it not — ^but let me not interrupt 
your train of thought for the moment. — I do not think so. 
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Suffice it to say that in BTC 21 8A Appendix C, col. 9, a 
10 per cent, drop back was allowed for from the 4d. fare 
to the 3id. fare ; in other words, 30,000,000 passengers 
were assumed by Mr. Valentine to come on to the 34-d. 
fare as a result of that increase. 

4109. It was 30,000,000 people, was it? — Yes — 
30,000,000 passengers ; that is shown on line 6 of LCC 
313B. 

4110. It is in fact just over 30,000,000. — The proportion 
now for short and long journeys is 43 per cent, to 57 
per cent. 

4111. Would it be right by way of explanation to say 
that Table LCC 313-B does exactly what Table LCC 3 13 A 
did, starting at the basic proportion of splitting in the first 
case Mr. Valentine’s 50/50 and in the seco-nd case your 
45/55, deduced -from your first table, and then moving 
step by step? — ^Yes. 

4112. Table LCC 313C takes into effect the 1953 
Scheme? — Yes, under which the 3d. fare was increased 
to 34d. 

4113. What have you had to do there? — Again applying 
the percentage of the previous table, 43 per cent,, to 
arrive at the number of short journeys — ^that is in line 3 
— and allowing a 5 per cent, drop back to 2d. in line 4, 
which again is the BTC figure, the revised relationship 
is 40/60. Perhaps I should say that there is no need to 
allow a drop bac-k from 5d., because the 5d. fare remained 
unaltered in the 1953 Scheme, and the revised relationship 
in lines 7 and 8 is 40 per cent, short up to 1+ miles ; 60 
per cent, long over 1+ miles. 

4114. Those are the figures which are the result of doing 
these calculations ; leaving the calculations on one side for 
a moment, it means this, does it not, that if they are 
reliable, at the -present time that o-f those passengers who 
spend 3-jd. on their fare, 60 per cent, are travelling 
the maximum distance and 40 per cent, are only travelling 
not beyond the end of the third stage? — Yes, on those 
figures. 

4115. Do you think that, standing aside from the actual 
calculations in the tables those figures are at all unrealis- 
tic? Are you able to say that from your own knowledge, 
experience, observation or anything of that kind? — No, I 
do not think -they are completely unrealistic. 

[President) : I do not think Mr. Karslake said, when he 
was first examined, that he -professed to be an expert on 
transportation ; is he now speaking merely as one of the 
public who travels occasionally? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am sorry. Sir ; he has been 
in the Rating and Statistical Department of the London 
County Council, which operated transport in London for 
many years. I thought it was a permissible question, but 
I will not pursue it. 

[Mr. Harold Willis) : Was he there when they were 
operating transport? 

[President) : By “ transport ” you mean the trams? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

4116. (President) [to the Witness) : Just tell us what your 
experience is, apart from examining documents to assist 
at Inquiries. — I would claim none, Sir. 

4117. [Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)'. Then my question was 
entirely irregular, and I apologise for it. [To the Wit- 
ness) : As a result of these tables, then, have you adopted 
your 40-60 per cent, relationship in order to work out 
the yield on this revised Scheme? — I have, and I have 
applied them to the other fares. I think if we could 
calculate the figures, they might well narrow slightly to 
no variation whatever in appreciable effect on the esti- 
mate of yield, so I have applied the 40-60 split to the 
existing 5d., the existing 7d. and to the Is. Od. 

4118. In that you are in company with Mr. Valentine, 
who has applied his 50-50 evenly throughout? — To that 
extent, yes. 

4119. Now would you look at Table LCC 312. This is 
a summary of the estimated discounted yields on your, 
scale, is it not? — Yes. It -brings into columns 2, 3 and 4 
the figures from the Appendices to the Table, and into, 
column 5, dealing with coaches, the figures of the draft 
Scheme. As you will see, the total is £3-29m. 

4120. Would you look at the Appendices for a moment ; 
I will get you to deal with the rates of discount later. 

C 
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Apart from that, the critical column is column 4, is it 
not? — Yes — “ Z ” Year at existing charges. 

4121. That is the column which shows the apportion- 
ment in each target? — Yes. There is not a target there 
actually, hnt to each fare category there is an apportion- 
ment on the 40-60 basis ; it is the first two figures you 
see in column 4 ; £458,317 is the 40 per cent., of which 
£687,475 is the 60 per cent. 

4122. Yes — and so on. — ^And so on through column 4. 
except, of course, at 8+d. to 9d. and from lOd. to 1 Id., 
where there is no need to make an apportionment. 

4123. Would it be convenient, as we have these Appen- 
dices in front of us, to deal with the discounts, or shall 
we leave those for the moment? They vary, do they 
not, in column 7 and in the last column of the other 
tables, from those adopted by the British Transport Com- 
mission? — ^Yes, and where they vary I think it will be 
found generally that they are greater than the Commis- 
sion’s discounts. 

4124. We will come back to that a little later on. 
Coming back now to LCC 312, there is nothing on that 
and the Appendices to which you want to draw attention, 
except to point ouit the totals being brought out on 
LCC 312? — I do not think there is a great deal except 
the impingement of the 3^d. fare on the calculations in 
the tables. 

4125. We will see if any point arises on that later. Let 
us look at LCC 312 ; as you have pointed out already, 
the total of your estimated yield from these various 
services on this revised fare scale is £2- 39m.? — Yes. 

4126. Which is £0-3 Im. short of the figure in the 
Triibunars Preliminary Decision? — Yes; it is £0-31m. 
short of the £3 •60m. 

4127. You have expressed that in this way in line 5 ; 
“ Amount necessary from recovery of ‘ 3d.’ traffic to 
accord with the Tribunal’s Preliminary Decision ” ; does 
that mean that you seek to find that necessary additional 
£0-3 Im. from the recovery of 3d. traffic? — ^Solely from 
the recovery of 3d. traffic which was lost on the 1953 
increases. 

4128. We will deal with that in its turn. While we have 
this table in front of us, I see that in line 6 you have : 
“ Minimurti amount estimated from recovery of traffic ” — 
is that the 3d. traffic? — ^That is entirely the one 3d. fare, 
and the half-imillion pounds is the minimum which I think 
can reasonably be estimated as the recovery of traffic from 
that category. 

4129. Which gives you a minimum estimated yield from 
the suggested scheme of £3-79m., or an excess of £0-19m. 
over the target figure? — ^Yes — enough to obviate the neces- 
sity to make the season ticket increases, which, in turn, 
will have the advantage of retaining the assimilation of 
rates between London and the rest of the country on 
season tickets. 

4130. In connection with this figure which is required to 
be recovered from lost 3d. traffic, would it be convenient 
to look at your Tables LCC 314? Those are in three 
tables, LCC 314A, 3143 and 314C. Where do these figures 
in your 314 tables come from? — I cannot just put my 
finger on the particular note I had for that table. 

{President)-. LCC 314A comes from BTC 510 and 
BTC 810. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, Sir. 

{The Witness) : But I had some notes which I think may 
be helpful. The 314 tables compare the estimated revenue, 
including the gross yield, for “ Y ” year, with the estimated 
revenue for “ Z ” year at existing charges, my object being 
to show the loss in revenue at each fare category and 
particularly the 3d. to 3id. and secondly to express the 
apparent discount in terms of a percentage. 

4131. And we find that in the last column? — In the 
columns 8 of each table. 

4132. And in each case on the line in each table which 
begins in column 1 with the figure of 3d., if we look 
along that line to column 7, we find the comparison on 
column 6 with column 5, the “ Z ” year and “ Y ” year 
figures, the figure of loss in revenue at that particular 
fare? — A loss of £120,000 on London Transport Executive 
—Rail. 



4133. Yes — Rail, Ordinary. Table LCC 314B, in a 
similar place, shows a loss on road services of nearly 
£Lm.-^998,901?— Yes. 

4134. And County Buses, which are shown on Table 
LCC 314C, show a loss of £132,512?— Yes. 

4135. What do these figures total? — They total, leaving 
out the last few figures, approximately £T25m. — £l:|-m. ; 
but I think if we are comparing the revenue which was 
lost between two and four stages, in order to show what 
revenue it may be possible to recover by re-introducing 
the 3d. fare, it must be remembered that that loss is 
attributable and calculated upon the 34d. fare, whereas 
the pick-up would be at 3d. ; in other words, the revenue 
which could be recovered from that volume of traffic 
would only be six-sevenths of the figures in column 7, and 
six-sevenths of £l-25m. is £T07m. So that the figure of 
£0-3 Im. to which we were referring a moment ago is 
just a little under 30 per cent, of the traffic which was 
lost — £T47m. 

4136. {President)-. By the word “lost”, do you mean 
the passengers who ceased to travel at all? — Yes — that is 
as it appears from the tables. 

4137. You do not mean the passengers who ceased to 

travel at this fare? — It does mean, I think, almost the 
same thing. If you will look at LCC 314A 

4138. I want to be quite clear what you mean when 
you speak of “ passengers lost ” ; do you mean people 
who ceased to use the services of London Transport 
altogether?; — ^Yes, Sir. 

4139. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence)-. So that to get back 
to where we were, in order to fill the gap between the 
total or estimated revenue on the revised Scheme and 
the Tribunal’s figure of £3-6m., we have only got to 
recover some 30 per cent, or thereabouts of lost traffic 
as you have just defined it?i — ^Yes. 

{Mr. Poole)-. Mr. Lawrence, I am thinking back to 
Mr. Valentine’s evidence at the earlier hearing. Is there 
not something to do with the early morning fares which 
rather alters these comparisons between BTC 810 and 
BTC 510? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Yes, I think there is ; I 
think it is this question of the backward journeys again. 

{Mr. Poole) : It was rather in the question of the cen- 
tral road services and country buses that the alteration 
of the fare made certain fares remain in the ordinary 
fare category, and not in the early morning fare cate- 
gory and vice versa, as the fares were altered ; so these 
comparisons are not strictly accurate for them. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I dare say Mr. Karslake 
has taken care of it, but I am not quite sure. 

{The Witness)-. The comparison is not vitiated within 
these taibles. It would be the wrong comparison to take 
the ordinaries as shown in the Commission’s exhibits 
and to make a direct comparison with the ordinaries as 
shown in my tables, because these are based in the series 
310 tables, which we were looking at a little while ago, 
in which I corrected the ordinary fares by adding back 
the return journeys on early morning outwards. 

4140. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): You have made that 
correction? — ^Yes, and it is shown all the way through. 

4141. {President): It is made clear by your votes on 
your leading table, LCC 312? — Yes, Sir. 

{Mr. Poole) : Yes, I am sorry ; I had not noticed that. 

4142. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Now if we could get 
back to where we were, the 30 per cent. I think you 
have already said that in your view more than 30 per 
cent, would be achieved by way of recovery of these 
lost passengers, and you put it, as LCC 312 shows, at 
half-a-million pounds as a minimum? — ^I should think 
that half-a-million pounds is the irreducible minimum. 

4143. {President): Strictly you think that these tables 
show that half-a-million pounds as an irreducible mini- 
mum? — To be perfectly proper, yes. I think it would be 
possible there, though, to refer to an opinion of Mr. 
Valentine on the recovery of fares. This was at the 1953 
Inquiry, the Ninth Day, at page 151, Question 2226. Mr. 
Valentine was then speaking of off-peak fares, and he said : 

“ If when we put them up by 20 per cent, we lost only 
2 per cent, of the traffic, how could it be expected that 
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if we reverted to the previous fares we should do much 
more than regain the traffic we lost? It seems conclusive 
evidence that if we were to lower our fares in the off-peak 
period by 16f per cent., we might expect to gain approxi- 
mately 2 per cent, of additional traffic.” The suggestion 
behind Mr. Valentine’s statement, which was in his 
evidence-in-chief, is, I think, that if an increase in fares 
resulted in a loss of traffic, the subsequent reduction to 
the former fare might be expected to regain approximately 
the same percentage as was lost. 

4144. {President) : We can construe Mi'. Valentine’s 

evidence ourselves ; but that seems likely to be so — that 
you can restore not more than you have lost. — But the 
second part is that it is conclusive that we may expect to 
gain 

4145. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) '{to the Witness) : May 
I put it in this way, that in this connection you would 
respectfully draw the attention of the Tribunal to the 
answer given by Mr. Valentine on that particular page? — 
Thank you for putting it that way. 

4146. {President) : I think I have said before that it 
is an appalling thought which faces this Tribunal that 
they should have at a succession of Inquiries references 
made not only to their obiter dicta but to anything which 
any witness has said at any time during the last 12 years. 
I hope I shall have the courage at some time to say that 
I am not going back more than three Inquiries? — That 
includes me now, Sir! But I do not think I have com- 
pletely answered your question, when you tried to tie it 
up to the technical statistical opinion I may give, because 
I do think it is quite fair to draw the conclusion that con- 
sumer reaction is very sensitive at three or four stages. 



I have drawn that conclusion from earlier researches, and 
I therefore feel confident that so much of the 1953 loss 
as was attributable to fares increases can be recovered, 
one would say, almost immediately, and that the whole 
of it can be subsequently recovered. 

{President) : We must set that technical opinion against 
the technical opinions of others, and judge which is the 
more likely to have had the greater experience. 

4147. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) {to the Witness): You 
did say, I think, that we had reached the position on 
Table LCC 312, and you have explained it; you can 
deal with it at greater length if necessary later on, but 
you have said that if these figures are right, the intro- 
duction of your fare scale would obviate the necessity of 
increasing the existing season ticket rates? — I think 1 did 
say that. 

4148. And that would have the advantage of preserving 
the present parity of rates between London and outside 
London? — It would do that, and it seems to me that 
even in the Commission’s modified Scheme it is apparent 
that their original season ticket increases could be 
eliminated, and still yield the increase — ; — 

4149. I am not sure that that point is germane to the 
scope of the present Inquiry, which is simply directed 
to the yield of the revised scale. — I am sorry I attempted 
to answer it. 

{President) : Mr. Karslake, you ought to be aware that 
one of the rules in these Inquiries is not to provoke 
Southend to intervene! You were dangerously near that 
flashpoint there. 

We will adjourn now until to-morrow morning. 



{The witness withdrew.) 
{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30.) 
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LCC 214 



Net Yield from B.T.C.’s Illustration of “ 3d Fare ”, further modified as proposfd by I,.C.C. 



Ref. 

(1) 


Description 

(2) 


Railways 

Ordinary 

(3) 


Road (ex 
coaches) 
Ordinary 

(4) 


Railways 

E.M. 

Returns 

(5) 


Road (ex. 
Coaches) 
E.M. 
Travel 

(6) 


Sub-total 

of 

preceding 

columns 

(V) 


Add 
Coaches 
Ordinary 
Fares per 
Original 
Scheme 
(8) 


Total Yield of revised 
scheme {without any 
increases in season 
tickers) 

(9) 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 


B.T.C. Illustration 


413,848 


802,995 


235,197 


809,656 


2,261,696 






2 


Exclude Increased traffic element 


9,821 


85,835 


— 


37/876 


'133/532 






3 


Without Increased Traffic 


404,027 


717,160 


235,197 


771,780 


2,128,164 


133,200 


2,261, 364 plus Increase 


4 


Modified as regards fares for 














in traffic. 




4 and 5^^ mUes 


553,596 


1,046,068 


252,337 


887,630 


2,739,631 


133,200 


2,872,831 plus Increase 


5 


As above, but existing traffic 














in traffic. 




in each fare category divided 


















40/60 instead of 50/50 


625,862 


1,505,202 


258,716 


986,929 


3,376,709 


133,200 


3,509,909 plus Increase 


















in traffic. 


6 


L.C.C. ’s figures at higher dis- 


















counts ... 


516,924 


1,696,092 


258,450 


676,947 


3,148,413 


133,200 


3,286,366 plus Increase 








(inc. 




(exc. 






in traffic. 








returns 




returns 




4,753 










of E.M. 




of E.M. 




(weekly 










travel) 




travel) 




coaches) 






Memorandum 


















Original Scheme 


705,328 


2,020,954 


267,887 


1,094,993 


4,089,162 


133,200 


4,222,362 
















Seasons 


114,145 



Note: 



Increased traffic 

B.T.C. computation £133,532 (line 2, Col. (7) as above) 
L.C.C. estimate Exceeding ... £500,000 



Day 
Returns 

Total 



5,749 



4,342,256 
B.T.C. 810 
(Col. 13) 
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